



Enjoy the brightest 
taste in bourbon 


Old Forester’s deep, dazzling flavor 
highlights quiet get-togethers. 
Makes moments like this a brilliant idea. 



At 86 or 100 proof, "There is nothing better in the market.” 
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Mohawk brings out 
the young ‘buck’ in you. 


Moliawk gets you moving like 
you used to. 

KvTn bettor. 

ThLs tire is known for its wiki 
side. And the spirit of ttu' thing 
is eatehing. 

It's a raey bre(>d of tire that 
gets all your horses on the ground; 
a wrap-around tread that holds 
all yt)ur (tar in the curve; a Iknl 
Inner Liner that keeps all your air 
in (he tire. 

Mohawk Ultissiino. It’s the young 
‘buck’ tire. 

A great way to get to the 
discotheques. 

And a lot more fun than 
Geritol. 


'‘My Northwestern Mutual 
life insurance instantly guaranteed 
the future I want for my family!” 

JAMES D. ROBINSON, .U. \fii>!ii!’ci-. Rothu’v nirin^. Scoir.wilh', .\Vh’ KorA' 


•it's no secret that raising a Tamily these 
days lakes all (he linancial energy you 
can muster. And guaranteeing their 
future requires some pretty thorough 
planning, 

■'r\e really got to hand it to my North- 
western Mutual l ife agent. Me did a 
great job for us, I found his method of 
programming \ery sharp and impressive. 

■‘.As things stand now. I'm confident 
tlial all the family's basic needs arc co\- 
ered. My life insurance is designed to 
pnnidc for all the usual day-to-day 
expenses. It also can lake care of educa- 
tion costs, if the need arises. And year 
after year, we have a highly productive. 


systematic savings plan going for us, 
"The next step, as 1 sec it. is to pur- 
chase N M L policies on my wife and three 
kids. I'm counting on my Northwestern 
Mutual Life agent to come up with some 
helpful ideas on the right programs." 

There is a difference . . . 
and the difference grows 

No other life insurance company pro- 
vides a more complete, continuing edu- 
cation program for its agents than NMl . 
This extra training — the schools, semi- 
nars. instruction material- is second to 
none. 

Proof of this is that nearly half of 



all established NML agents arc Char- 
tered Life Underw rilers. And one in every 
live is a member of the Million Hollar 
Round Table. Both of these ratios are 
far above the averages for the life insur- 
ance business. 

Since the best advice costs nothing 
extra, call upon the skill of a North- 
western Mutual .\gcnt. He's as close as 
> our phone. 

NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 

MILWAUKEE 



The Jiobinsonx lore horses. Family life centers around harness horses nhich Sir. Robinson breeds and trains. 
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Next week 

GOLFS TOUGHEST lourna- 
mettt, ihc U.S. Open, is played 
in Si. Louis over the longest 
course in ils hisiory. Alfred 
Wrighi tells how it wa.s won, 
and how the losers struggled. 

THE FINEST CREWS in the 
country will vie for the IRA 
championship at Syracuse, but 
ihc best of all will not be in the 
race. A look at the fabulous 
Harvard eight and its coach. 

THE GREAT WALL of Bos- 
ton. a 37-foot-high fence in 
left field, is a delight to hitters, 
frightens pitchers and hypno- 
tizes the Red Sox into medi- 
ocrity. A report by Jack Mann. 


O 1965 BY TIME INC. 
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PERMISSION is STRICTLY PROHIBITED 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



Certiiin people tend to appear on mag- 
azine covers over and over again, for the 
simple and obvious but vital reason 
that they are important to the field 
with which the magazine is concerned. 
In the 1 1 years that Sports iLLUSTRATfcD 
has been publishing. Mickey Mantle of 
the New York Yankees has appeared 
on our cover seven times. That is more 
than any other ballplayer and a pretty 
good indication of the position he has 
maintained in baseball over the past 
decade, us a superstar in his own right 
and as the cxcmplilication of his team, 
the Yankees. This week, unhappily, he 
symbolizes the beleaguered position in 
which the Yankees find themselves this 



ONE OF THE SEVEN MANTLE COVERS 


season- hurting, losing, approaching 
the end of an era 20) of unparal- 
leled superiority. 

In past years we have been mostly, 
though not always, concerned with a 
happier Mantle, and the list of writers, 
photographers and artists who have 
covered him for us is almost as long as 
the masthead on the righihand side of 
this page. We have covered Mantle in 
more ways than we have any other ath- 


lete- at breakfast, at lunch, at dinner, 
over a sandwich after a night game; in 
small-town eateries and in plush res- 
taurants in great cities; on movie sets, 
at motel openings, in hotel rooms; in 
hospital rooms, too (too many hospital 
rooms). We have covered him in trains 
and planes and buses and autos; on 
golf courses and driving range.s and at 
home while he practiced putts on the 
carpet with his small sons. We have 
covered him in dugouts and clubhouses 
and. most important of all. as he per- 
formed on the playing field in more 
than a thousand games — during spring 
training, during the regular season, in 
All-Star Games, in the World Series. 

Almost everyone who has done a 
story on Mantle, like almost everyone 
w ho has played baseball w ith or against 
him. or who has come to know him 
off the field, has much the same feel- 
ing for him: a mingling of affection 
and awe. When Gerald Holland’s story 
appeared in Sports Illustrated in the 
spring of 1957 {left) at the peak of 
Mantle’s career, just after he had won 
the American League Triple Crow n by 
leading in batting, home runs and runs 
butted in. Casey Stengel said. "Why. 
they know him everywhere he goes and 
even in some places he doesn't go. They 
even know about him in North and 
South Dakota." In 1959 wc wrote of 
him. "No one ever looked more like a 
great athlete.” In 1960 wc said. "He 
could bunt .300." But in 1962. as all 
the injuries he had incurred over the 
years began to take their toll, wc said. 
"When he swung and missed his legs 
would tremble like those of an old card 
table.” 

It is sad to see a great athlete near 
the end of his career, but in Mantle’s 
case, and especially this season when 
his importance to the Yankees is so 
wrenchingly obvious, there is a quality 
of the heroic in the sadness. It is indeed 
the end of an era, and we will not sec 
its like again. 
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Italy was Making Fiats Before the Model T Hit the Road 

Fiat was already a reality when the Model T was still a dream. America was still horsing around with 
the surrey, the buggy and the buckboard when the first Fiats rolled into Rome and Milano back in 1899. Making 
the imaginative Italians as experienced as any automotive makers. All their 66 years of automotive knowledge 
and skill, their thousand years of supreme artistry and two thousand years of exuberance go right straight into 
this remarkable 1 100D four-door sedan. Only $1595*. All the “extras” at no extra cost. There are 425 Fiat factory- 
trained parts and service stations to keep your car smoothly rolling. See the HOOD. Drive a 1965 El JI^T 
version of the skills offered by one of the world’s great chariot r(\BV.eT^. Always have at least one Fl#^ I 


'SuHcsteit price p.«.e. New York. See the Yellow Pases for your nearest Fist dealer Overseas delivery throueli dealers and travel aeents, or write Fiat Motor Co., Inc.. 500 Fifth Avenue. N.Y., N.Y. 10036 




Going places 
in photography? 
Most men who’ve 
arrived use Nikon. 


Nikon F is the earnest camera for people in earnest about photography. 

See your Nikon Dealer, or write: Nikon Inc. 623 Stewart Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11533 
Subsidiary of Ehrcnreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 


NOW. . .special package plans 
for everybody at DORADO BEACH! 



FROM $87.50 EACH PER WEEK. 
INCLUDING BREAKFAST & DINNER daily 


Take your choice of five special plans straight through to October 20. Each in- 
cludes a week at Puerto Rico's fabulous Dorado Beach, air-conditioned beachfront 
room, breakfast and dinner daily, airport transfers, plus extra-special features; 

1. Dorado Holiday Plan including San Juan sightseeing 

2. Dorado Holiday Plan including Virgin Islands free-port shopping 

3. Family Vacation Plan 7 nighls-$87.SO ea., parents and 2 children 

4. Golf Week Special-Unlimited golf on 27 great seaside holes 

5. Honeymoon Special— $208 for two with champagne 

See your travel agent or call New York—JV 6-1141; Chicago— 922-4139; 
Bor/ort— 423-4888; Dallas— R1 7-0932; Washington— 347-4951. 


OOT^AOO r Dorado Beach Reservation Office 

A04H I 30 Rockefeller Plaza West, N.Y., N.Y. 10020 
M . ^ ^ m I I Pleaserushcolorbrochuresonlhepackagcplanslistedabove: 

=•□ 
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BOOKTALK 

The history of the Carlisle Indians is told 
by thair peppery and idealistic founder 


Richard Henry Pratt, who founded the Car- 
lisle Indian School in 1879. completed his 
autobiography in 1923, but no publisher 
wanted to print it. One trouble was ihat 
General Pratt had been forgotten. A tough, 
old Civil War cavalryman. Pratt was a curi- 
ous combination of an executive genius and 
an impractical visionary. If people remem- 
bered (he Carlisle Indian School it was be- 
cause of Jim Thorpe and other great Indian 
athletes, and Pratt had devoted only one 
chapter to them. There was only one line 
about Thorpe in the 600-page typescript. 

Now published for the first lime in a su- 
perb scholarly edition, however, General 
Pratt's Battlefield and Classroom (Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $8. SO) stands out as a book 
that will be timely for a long time to come. 
Pratt was a 26-year-old second lieutenant 
leading untrained cavalrymen (mostly new- 
ly freed slaves) in the wild country of Okla- 
homa when his lifelong mission bccameclear 
to him. There were 25 Indian scouts on that 
first mission, and Pratt and his brother of- 
ficers soon became impressed with their "in- 
telligence, civilization and common sense." 
as well as with the rapid progress of the Ne- 
gro troops. They decided that the U.S. Con- 
stitution implied equal rights. Confining In- 
dians to reservations was wrong. 

bight years policing the frontier strength- 
ened his conviction- In 1875 he conducted 
72 Indian prisoners to .St. Augustine. Fla., 
and was their jailer and teacher for three 
years. He managed to gel the more adapt- 
able placed in Negro colleges and used his 
success with them to promote Carlisle. 

Pratt's account of persuading the Indians 
to send their children to Carlisle to learn 
the white man’s ways is invaluable new' his- 
tory and sometimes great drama. "The white 
people arc all thieves and liars." said Spot- 
ted Tail. "We do not want our children to 
learn such things." Pratt's real enemies, how- 
ever. wercanihropologists who glorified abo- 
riginal value.s, and the agents of (he Indian 
Bureau, who wanted to maintain the nearly 
unlimited control and coercion of the reser- 
vation system. 

In the light of his revelations the record 
in sports of the Carlisle Indians becomes in- 
credible except, perhaps, by the standards 
of a ffrst-class medicine man. But their ath- 
letic triumphs came too late to help Pratt 
personally. Worn out by what he considered 
(he insidious sabotage of (he Indian Bureau, 
he denounced it openly in 1904. "Better, far 
better for the Indians," he said, “had there 
never been a Bureau.” He was immediately 
retired from active duty, which took Carlisle 
out of his hands. 

— Robert Cantwell 
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Imported Italian Sparkliin Wine *11)65 Thr Jo*. {lamrau Co^ Xrw York, X.Y. 



BrcaklaHl 


Tin* i>}r}r iisfir iniiy ho piiacliod, frioc], scraiti- 
hloil or hoili'd. 

The wine must sparklo. With true Italian 
sparklo. The llavor must be natural. .Vo sii^uir 
a<l(l4‘(l to conceal an iimieveloped frrape. 

Asti (Jancia Spuinanic is .such a \vine. 
Spiiinanto lell.s you the wine is sparkling. 
Asti tells you the grapes are gro^Yn iii Italy's 



Italian stvlo 


lush northern vineyards, 
fiancia tells you it is Italy's hesl-loved spar- 
kling wine. 

The tirst sip tells a lot more. .\sli (lancia has 
all the lightness and gaiety of champagne. 
But wilhoul the price lag. 

Xe.xt time yon buy eggs, don't forget the 
Asti (iancia Spiimante. 



SPINNAKER RUN TO MYKONOS 


'I'hcy have raced the wine-dark Aegean from Saino> to Mykonos on the route of the ancient 
(jreek triremes. The whine of the rigging rises above the shouts of the crew as the red yawl takes 
the lead, leaving a trail of multi-hucd spinnakers in its wake. \’ictory in hand, the skipper relaxes 
and slowly lights his cigar. It is at times like this that men of action the world over seek the en- 
joyment and companionship of Gold Label — the internationally acclaimed cigar of superb aroma 
and tnasculine mildness, . {(hcnttire wM Gold I.cihcl anywhere in the ivortd . . . It is ivortiy oj t/h' hat 
tunes oj your llje.C.0\\0^\ I)E VILLE SSe . . . Alumipak of .3/$l. Gradiax .Annis, Tampa, Florida. 
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Home builder Bob StoltzFus of Manoon tlliAois, «upervi«eB construction work on one of h.s properties 



I don't need disability insurance! If I'm sick or hurt. 
I'll still get an income from my building business'' 


"That's what I thought. ..until a MONY man worked out a plan that 
could give me the additional cash to keep both my family and my business going!" 



■■ 'Sure,' I told MONY man 
George Moritz, 'some people 
might need disability insurance. 
But I won't . . . the cash from my 
properties could tide me overl' 

"But George wasn t only 
thinking of my family. 'Suppos- 
ing you were unexpectedly laid 
up and off the job for a few 
months,' he said, 'you wouldn't 
have enough cash to keep your 
building business going, too!' 

"Anyhow, George came up 
with a plan that would help sup- 
plement the income from my 
rental properties. It could mean 
I'd have enough cash to take 
care of my wife and five children. 


I'd even be able to pay some- 
one to replace me while I’m out. 

"So i started on his plan. I've 
got a substantial life program 
with George, too. I'm happy to 
recommend George and MONY 
to my friends. ..anytime'" 
MONY men care for people. 

Get in touch with a mONY man 
near you. Rely on his seasoned 
judgment to provide the finest 
life and health insurance pro- 
tection money can buy... from 
MONY, a leader for 122 years. 

MONY 

MUTUAL OF NEW VORK 


MOVV 0«ei SfJ 
B'oiidw^y al SSin St 
^e«Yo’>< N V 10019 



p -K ABC Of Lila Inauranea' How 


□ • TalkiiiJ Ovar 
and now It can hal| 

□ • Th» Uniflua t' 


C.ty_, Slala Zip^ 

Otcuoation .Aja 








This Saturday at Le Mans: 

Will the Italian wizard’s newest creation 


Shell guide to Le Mans 

Place: Le Mans. France. 

Time and Dale: Hace starts 4 p.m. CFrcnch time). 

Saturday, June 19; ends 4 p.m.. Sutulay. June 20. 
'' inner: Car that It. is ciu'ercd greatest distance at end ’ 
1.1 24 hours. 



inning c.ir 


?: .\ppr<i.\iinatcly 56. 
.liuice. CRuih Ford and 


Ntinilier of ears enlereti in 
Hrand of motor oil used: I 
Ferrari u ill use Shell. ^ 


FORD GT 


whip this tough-to-beat American? 


Read the facts about these two famous Shell customers and see what you think. 


\ r.F tlic odds still on the old favorite, 
l-errari' hour months ago racing 
e.vperts vvouicl have said ■'Ves. ' .Alter 
all. he’d won 14 w ttrld eiiampionships. 
And 5 straight Le .Mans races. 

W'luits inore, no major .\meiican 
auto m.inufactiirer had ever won in 
international racing competition. 

Hut that tvas four months ago. I>c- 
fore the first important international 
race of tlie season, where the new Ford 
Cl 1 won — ahead of Ferrari. .\nd be- 
fore tlic Sehring tnduranee Race, 
u here Ford temk Ferrari again. 

Now Enzo Ferrari is out tohe-at Ford 
at the famous Le Mans race. .\ncl now 


he's got a new car: the 

It packs a lieu 4 earn. 12 c\]inclcr 
engine. .At a ]iractice trial, the 330P2 
broke the Le Mans lap record— set hv 
the Ford G'F. 

1 he new 3.30P2 will use the same 
brand of motor nil iliat Enzo Ferrari 
has ahvavs specified for his cars: Shell. 

Ibis is Fords second 
\ear of international rac- 
ing. T hev started with 
Sliell oil. And thev're stav- 
ing uith Shell oil. 

1 ho Shell motor oils that 
Ford and Ferrari use are 
designed to meet special 


prolilems not found in normal dri\ ing. 
Rut the same rigid standards of t|ual- 
it\ tlial go into these oils go into the 
3 kinds of oil vein can hu\ at an\ Sliell 
station. 

A’our Shell dealer will lx? glad to 
help you choose the one that's right for 
voiircar. See him soon. 



"'otoroii 

One of these three oils 
your car, your climate, cvi 
ing habits. Your Shell dc.ilcr will help 
you choose the tight one. 





When there’s no man around.. .Goodyear should be. 



She’ll never have to change tires 
LifeGuard Safety Spare. You 
would help her if you were 
there. But you’re not. That 
is why every woman alone 
should drive on Goodyear 
Double Eagle tires w'ith the 
optional LifeGuard Safety Spare. 

It’s a “tire-within-a-tire,”so if the 


tire is ever damaged, the LifeGuard 
Safety Spare immediately takes 
over, lets her drive until she is 
safe.Tires are never more im- 
portant than w’hen there’s 
no man around. That is 
when Goodyear should be. 
Goodyear... The safety mind- 
ed company. 


outside 


‘"go good/Vear 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


There’s more to the new Buick Skylark Gran Sport than meets the right foot. 
Some people might think a whacking-big -KKI-cu. in..325-hp Wildcat V-8 alone is worth 
the price of admission to a Skylark (Jran Sport. Not us Buick people. We had to go and lock 
that engine to a heavy-duty suspension, a floor-shift 3-spccd that’s synchronized in all 
forward gears, and the kind of steering and handling that’ll make you want to 
leave home at the first hint of an open road. Tell you what. Cjo visit your Ruick dealer and 
ask for a test drive. And then see if the whole car doesn't match that accelerator pedal. 



Buick Motor Division 





Should 
you drink 
beer straight 
from the bottle? 


Some people say they like their beer right from the bottle or can. No 
glass, please. 

Well, that’s okay for a fishing trip or something . . . when carrying 
along a glass is pretty clumsy. But when a glass is convenient, we think 
it’s a shame not to use it. Keeping Budweiser inside that brown bottle 
is missing half the fun. 

See for youi'self. Open a bottle of Bud and let it go tumbling into a 
glass. The natural carbonation will kick up a clean, white head of foam. 
And notice the lively bubbles as they keep streaming up to the top. 
They let that famous King-of-Beers aroma get thi’ough to you. 

Now hold your glass up to the light. See how clear and brilliant it 
is? Oui* exclusive Beechwood Ageing has a lot to do with that. We go to 
a lot of trouble to brew a beer that performs like this. So you can’t really 
blame us for wanting you to get it at its best, can you? 

Just for fun, pour youi’ next four or five bottles of Bud into a glass. 
If you don’t agree that the extra taste, clarity and aroma make a big 
difference, go back to the bottle. 

We won’t say another word. 


it’s worth it. . . it’s Budweiser^ 


ANMEUSER'BUSCH. INC • ST. LOUIS • NEWARK • LOS ANGELES • TAMPA . and 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


SCORECARD 


JOB OPENING 

li is an unforiunalc fact of our imper- 
fccl world that man’s best acts often 
stem from the worst reasons. Last week, 
in the wake of the generally misunder- 
stood Clay-Liston fight. Senator Philip 
Hart of Michigan reintroduced a boxing 
bill authored by the late Senator Estes 
Kefauver and proclaimed that "this bill 
represents boxing's last chance." 

We think Senator Hart is overstating 
the importance of his bill, whatever its 
merit, Boxing is attractive to large num- 
bers of people around the globe, and it 
will likely persist, with or without further 
law. Even in the U.S.S.R.. where ofli- 
cials have tried to sterilize the sport out 
of existence with an overdose of regula- 
tions. boxing thrives. Whether Senator 
Hart's bill passes or not. the sport will 
continue. U.S. promoters would, if nec- 
essary, stage bouts in outer space. 

Is the Hari-Kefauver bill best for box- 
ing? In essence, the measure requires 
federal licensing of fighters, managers 
and promoters and provides for a fed- 
eral commissioner who is empowered to 
establish rules, to suspend or revoke li- 
censes, to survey contracts and to call in 
the FBI when the smell gets bad. It seems 
judicially sound, and there is no doubt 
that, like the federal gambling law of a 
few years back, it would drive some 
crooks from the scene. The bill also 
could bring order out of the chaos of 
stale regulative bodies. 

Boxing has always been a sport for 
individualists, and there is the possibil- 
ity that a strong commissioner would 
make faceless nonentities of its more 
colorful pwoplc — and that would be a 
loss. But the public is discontent. Mo- 
nopolistic practices — particularly the re- 
turn-bout clauses that have stifled com- 
petition — are undesirable, and so per- 
haps the time has come for some nation- 
al control. 

The crux of the matter, it seems to us. 
will be the choice of the czar. It would 
be best if he were elected by the sport 
itself, but in any event he should be 
strong, have a knowledge of boxing and 
law. be beholden to nobody in boxing 


or politics and withal have a sympathy 
for the loners, the oddballs and dedi- 
cated nonconformists who, like them 
or not, are the stuff of which boxing is 
made, Wc do not know a man who fits 
our description of the czar — he may not 
exist— but if you find him. Senator Hart, 
we will be all for you. 

THE PEACEMAKER 

When they have nothing to do, gorillas 
in a zoo become irritable and start bash- 
ing one another. The way to keep peace 
among the great apes is to entertain 
them, and that is not easy. Toss a bas- 
ketball into a gorilla cage, and they 
will bat it around for a while, then chew 
it up. An automobile tire survives far 
better, but after a few days of biting 
into a tire and pummeiing it, gorillas 
usually lose interest. After trying a va- 
riety of diversions. New York's Bronx 
Zoo has come up with a solution. In foul 
weather, when its four older gorillas can- 
not be outdoors watching people, the 
zoo lets them watch television. 

After trying TV for the past five 
months, the zoo has found that cartoons 
and rough-house westerns are preferred 
by gorillas, but even these action-packed 
programs are not surefire pacifiers. For 
example. Pilipili, a restless adolescent 
male of eight years, often sits for a half 
hour, head in hands, raptly watching 
TV, but the old jungle blood is still in 
him. In the middle of a good program, 
for no apparent reason, Pilipili some- 
times gets up, stalks over to the female 
sharing his cage and belts her one. Then 
he shuffles back and settles again before 
the big. magic eye. 

AGAINST ALL ODDS 

Ken Venturi's defense of his U.S. Open 
championship this week will have a spe- 
cial poignancy. Much has been written 
about the circulatory ailment that has 
caused the fingers of his right hand to 
go numb, and about his determination 
to keep playing in spile of this deteri- 
orating condition. But insiders on the 
pro tour know that Venturi has been 
going through more anguish than he has 


admitted. Cortisone was prescribed for 
his ailment, and the drug has had some 
chilling side effects. He has developed 
an annoying and terribly painful case 
of acne on his back and has been suf- 
fering from hallucinations. Last Mon- 
day. while driving Mike Souchak and 
Dave Marr to Cleveland after giving a 
golf clinic in Akron, Venturi suddenly 
believed that somebody was in the car 
attacking the other golfers. He man- 
aged to stop the car, and the moment 
passed. 

Venturi is understandably reticent 
about these things. But last weekend, at 
the Cleveland Open, he had to smear his 
hand with sticky, brown tincture of ben- 
zoin to keep some kind of grip on the 
club. As he left Cleveland for the U.S. 
Open all he was saying was: "Come hell 
or high water. I'll play in St. Louis. I'll 
tee it up. You always want to defend 
your titles." 

Ken Venturi's victory in last year's 
U.S. Open was memorable because of 
his courage. Now, one year later, he is 
displaying even more of that quality. 

ILLEGAL HAT TRICK 

Technology has been moving in on the 
sport world at a pretty pace. In recent 
years radios have been installed on quar- 
terbacks and swimmers have been wired 



to see how much they arc putting out. 
Now even the horse show ring, last 
stronghold of Edwardian elegance and 
honor, seems to be threatened by crass 
electronics. 

By tradition, professional horse train- 
ers at ringside have always been allowed 
to slip an occasional word of advice sot- 
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to vocc 10 exhibitors showing horses in 
the ring. But now' Albert Hall Jr., pres- 
ident of the American Horse Show As- 
sociation. revcalswith despair, ”We have 
reports that exhibitors with radios in 
their hats are receiving instructions from 
the sidelines. What next?” 

We can guess what next. There may 
well come a day when not only the exhib- 
itors’ hats, but also the horses’ ears 
will have to be searched for concealed 
radios. Any trainer sneaky enough to 
coach an exhibitor by radio sooner or 
later is going to want to talk to the horse 
direct. 

KENNEBUNKPORT LEADS THE WAY 

Spurred on by President Johnson, com- 
munities all across the nation are on a 
cleanliness kick. Right now. without 
much doubt, the tidy coastal town of 
Kennebunkport, Maine, is a giant step 
ahead of the rest. While other towns 
are cleaning up highways, slums and in- 
dustrial filth, in Kennebunkport the big 
action is out at the city dump. 

As dumps go, Kennebunkport’s is de- 
cent enough. It merely happens that the 
President of the Dump Association, Ed- 
ward Mayo, is one of those live w ires who 
will not rest, or let anybody else rest, if 
there is so much as a package of trash 
discarded in the wrong place or a single 
rat loose on the premises. As Mayo sees 
it. the dump is as much a part of a com- 
munity as the town hall, post office or 
Elks Club; it should be a place that 
people Hun/ to visit. Matter of fact, on 
pleasant summer Sundays Mayo serves 
refreshmentb at the dump and a good 
number of people show up. 

Mayo looks to the day when munici- 
pal dumps all over the U.S. will become 
objects of civic pride. He's a real dream- 
er, that Mayo. 

DOWN BUT NOT OUT 

For 32 years the OfTcnhauscr engine, the 
epitome of .simple, brute power, domi- 
nated the Indianapolis 500. This year, 
after a Ford-powered car won and Ford 
took seven of the first 10 places, there 
were rumors— and, in fact, published 
reports — that Lou Meyer, manufacturer 
of the OlTy engine, was ready to call 
it quits. 

Not so, says Meyer. He feels there is 
still virtue in the design, particularly 
since the Indy officials may have to re- 
duce the cylinder displacement as the 
cars keep going faster. If there is a re- 
duction in displacement, then the smaller 
Offy engines currently used on the midget 


circuit might become just the thing for 
the big show at the Brickyard. Whatever 
the future brings. Meyer has few worries. 
These days he leads a happy double life 
as manufacturer of OlTys and as sales 
agent of the new. winning Fords. 

A DOG'S LIFE 

In the live years since he was a stumbling 
pup. Sinbad, a red-and-white cocker 
spaniel of Waukegan, 111. has led a busy 
and rewarding life. Sinbad is a champion 
in his own right — he won besl-in-show at 
the American Spaniel Club meeting in 
New York in 1963 — and his association 
with nearly 200 prize bitches has already 
earned him around SI3.0()0 in stud fees, 
more than most career dogs make in a 
lifetime. Among cockers, Sinbad is in- 
disputably first father, having sired 65 
champions in all, and his 25 champions 
in 1964 arc more than any dog of any 
breed has sired in a year. 

Last weekend Sinbad took off by Jcl 
for Caracas, there to nieet a bitch named 
Denise, owned by a Venezuelan doc- 
tor. It's strictly a business trip for Sin- 
bad. He gets all expenses and SI5() for 
his services. Although Sinbad has now 
joined the jet set, his owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Winder of Waukegan, 
doubt if it will turn his head. Despite the 
demands on him. in his off hours Sinbad 
has always been a decent sort, a trifle 
aloof to strangers, perhaps, but a real 
palsy tailwagger among friends. 

EXPANDING MARKET 

The sport of lacrosse is booming, and 
the Indians on Cornwall Island in the 
St. Lawrence River are rejoicing. The 
Indians on Cornwall provide 90' ; of 
the world’s lacrosse sticks. In addition 
to supplying Canada and the U.S., the 
Cornwall siickmakers are now filling or- 
ders from hotbeds of lacrosse such as 
Australia, Ireland and Hong Kong as 
well as from new centers like Mexico, 
Switzerland and Italy. 

Until this year 30 Indians working 
for the Chisholm Lacrosse Manufactur- 
ing Company on Cornwall Island could 
meet the demand. Now 48 are working 
full time, and they will turn out some- 
where around 30,000 slicks before the 
year is done. Lacrosse sticks are hand- 
made; no way has been devised to speed 
up the process of shaping a hickory 
frame and fastening a net of gut or 
leather to it. The Indians have tried mass- 
produced aluminum frames, but players 
would not go for them. When belaboring 
each other in tiie heat of play, as they 
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does practically 
ev'crything 
for you 
autoinaticall v 



. . . loads 
instantly, too ! 

The Kodak Instamatic 800 Camera is 
the most convenient, most automatic, 
most helpful precision camera in the 
world today. It loads automatically . . . 
automatically adjusts for film speed . . . 
automatically advances the film for you 
after each shot . . . automatically adjusts 
the fast f/2.8 lens for correct exposure 
. . . automatically warns when you need 
to use flash . . . automatically switches to 
flash speed when you pop up the built- 
in flash holder . . . automatically sets it- 
self for correct flash exposure as you focus 
. . . automatically indicates by rangefinder 
when focus is correct . , . and more, 
much more! This extraordinary precision 
camera costs less than $130. See the 
Kodak Instamatic 800— and the many 
other Kodak Instamatic Cameras — at 
your Kodak dealer’s. 

Price suD/ect to change without notice. 



KODAK INSTAMATIC 800 Camera 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N Y. 
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Plaid is seen in a new light- as is the Hathaway shirt, trim and carefree in Dacron polyester 
and cotton from Galey and Lord. For your nearest retailer write us at 1407 6'way, N Y. 10018. 


Galey > Lon/ 



are wont to do, lacrosse players feel 
there is nothing like a good hickory 
slick fashioned by Indians as of yore. 

FALLEN HERO 

Skateboarding, the ever-growing rage, 
has just received a sol id setback at SMU. 
After .several football players skinned 
themselves up, SMU’s ofTcnsivc end. 
Mike Tabor, gave skateboarding a try 
and. in a tricky turn, crashed to the 
pavement, He now has a cast on his left 
leg and a screw in his ankle and may 
miss the opening game next fall. On or- 
ders from Coach Hayden Fry, the entire 
SMU squad, 80 strong, has given up 
the dangerous sidewalk sport, 

THE WINNING HAND 

As postmortems go, the second Clay- 
Liston fight may prove to be every bit as 
popular as the Bay of Pigs. We offer here 
a post postmortem from that boxing- 
wise former manager of former Cham- 
pion Floyd Patterson, Cus D'Amalo. 
who saw Clay's short right land on Lis- 
ton's jaw (SI. June 7) but has had trou- 
ble explaining its potency, Belatedly, 
however. Cus has discovered something 
that he feels puts the issue finally to rest. 

While studying photographs of the 
fight, D'Amato realized that Clay and 
Liston were using Krager gloves rather 
than Everlasts. the make generally used 
in title matches. The Fragers, like the 
Everlasts. weigh eight ounces as required, 
but they are padded differently. Com- 
paratively speaking. the Everlasts arc pil- 
lowed across the knuckles, while the 
Fragers arc squared off and flattened 
across the knuckles. In the Frager, quite 
simply, there is less to cushion a hard 
hand when it reaches the mark. And not 
even Liston — who later remarked on 
the power of Clay's punch— ever denied 
that it reached the mark. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Minnesota Football Coach Murray 
Warmath. on Notre Dame's aggressive 
recruiting; ■‘When you're up against 
mother, the padre and Ara, the boy is 
going to Noire Dame." 

• Al (Colton) Farmer. Fort Worth 

racing driver and cx-rodco performer, 
asked which of the two sports is more 
dangerous; “When you gel a car on lop 
of you, you just lie there and somebody 
comes to pick you up, but you get a bull 
on top of you and you’ve still gotta out- 
run the bull to the fence." end 


What’s it like to own a $10,000 car? 



Find out for $3995. 


This is the Volvo 1800S. Road & Track magazine calls it 
"a very civilized touring car for people wlto want to travel 
rapidly in style, a Gran Turismo car of the type much in 
the news these days— but at a price that many people who 
cannot afford a Ferrari or an Aston Martin will be able 
to pay.” 

The Ferrari and Aston Martin cost over $10,000. The 
1800S costs S3995.* 

Just what does the I800S share in common with the 
expensive ones? We knew you'd ask. A 4-spced transmis- 


sion with synchromesh on all of them. Optional overdrive. 
Disc brakes. A real trunk with room for real luggage. And 
complete instrumentation that includes tachometer, elec- 
tric clock, even an oil temperature gauge. 

We should tell you, though, that there is one feature 
the 1 800 S docs not share with the others. 

Speed. 

Those $ 1 0.000 cars can do 1 50. The 
1800S will only do 106. 

Tough. 

H i'l'.'' s DEii. ; ih: yellow pa;e$ ro» the oeales searest you. 


rvouvo) 



when you’re only No.2, 
you try harder. 

Or else. 



Little fish have to keep mo> ingall of 
the time. The big ones never stop picking 
on them. 

Avis know s all about the problems of 
little fish. 

We’re only No.2 in rent a cars. We’d be 

Avis can’t afford to relax. swallowed up if we didn’t try harder. 

There’s no rest for us. 

We’re always emptying ashtrays. Making sure gas tanks 
are full before we rent our cars. Seeing that the batteries 
are full of life. Checking our w indshield wipers. 

And the cars we rent out can’t be anything less than 
spanking new Plymouths. 

And since we’re not the big fish, you won’t feel like a 
sardine w hen you come to our counter. 

We’re not jammed with customers. 





Life Agent when you have questions about 
life insurance, but this authoritative booklet 
is worthwhile basic reading. Just send the 
coupon for your copy, or ask your New York 
Life Agent. He's a good man to know! 


Do you know how life insurance can 
let you "buy" time? In a new booklet, 
"What Every Family Should Know 
About Life Insurance," there's a sec- 
tion explaining this fascinating idea, 
together with other important informa- 
tion that can help you understand your 
life insurance program more fully- 

Since you undoubtedly own life in- 
surance and will be buying more as 
your family responsibilities grow, you 
really should send for a free copy 
right away! 

We asked a well-known writer to 
take a layman s look at the whole con- 
cept of life insurance, and in this live- 
ly, informative booklet, he discusses 
the basic plans, how they work, what 
they provide. 

Important points you may be unsure 
about are also explained clearly and 


concisely: what happens if you should 
slop paying premiums . . . how your 
physical condition affects your eligi- 
bility for life insurance . . . what terms 
like "double indemnity" or "cash val- 
ues" mean to you. 

You'll also discover the economic 
importance of a wile and what makes 
life insurance a good investment. 
There's a wealth of information here, 
including help in selecting the best 
protection you can afford. 

Get your free copy! Of course, 
there's no substitute for a New York 


■— THIS COUPON MAT BE PASTED ON A POSTCARD — — 

New York Lite Insurance Company 
Box 372. Madison Square Station 
New York, New York 10010 
(In Canada P.O. Box 2l0t, Toronto, Ont ) 

Please send me a free copy ol 
' What Every Family Should Know 
About Life Insurance " 


1 am □ am 

not O a New York Life policy owner. 

M-?S 

XI/imA 





State 



Life Insurance • Group Insurance • Annuities 
Health Insurance • Pension Plans 


Time is one thing 
you can't buy 

(Or can you? Send for our new booklet) 



Sports 

Illustrated 


DECLINE AND FALL OF A 


C harlie Metro, who coaches for the 
Chicago White Sox. is a shade under 
6 feet tall. He didn't feel that big back 
in 1947-49. when he managed would-be 
New York Yankees in outposts like Bis- 
bee, Ariz. and Twin Falls, Idaho. “It 
seemed in (hose days like 1 always was 
the smallest guy in uniform." he says. 
"But I've been scouting the minor 
leagues the last two years and the Yanks 
have about the same size players now 
as anybody else." 

He was not suggesting that the Yanks 
looked like kids, as some of them acted 
in that airport wassail two weeks ago. 
Metro has spent too many years on the 
road to raise an eyebrow when a bitll- 
player raises a glass. And didn't General 
Manager Ralph Houk imply that they 
were free to get stoned as long as they 
didn't make a public issue of it? 

Metro meant (hat the Yankees in bat- 
tle array are suddenly no larger than life, 


and they are strange to behold in their 
present humble estate: just another good 
baseball tcant. certainly much better 
than their current second-division stand- 
ing. but debilitated by age. crippled by 
injury and vulnerable to attack because 
their unwonted uncertainty makes them 
prone to manual and cerebral error. 

The Yankees, like a line old horse go- 
ing on class and guts, may struggle home 
in third place, as they did after stumbling 
starts in 1940 and again in 1959. They 
could even, by a stretch of the imagina- 
tion, win the pennant and the season 
would be saved, But the era — 29 pen- 
nants and 20 World Championships in 
44 years — would still be over. The Yan- 
kees will win again, maybe next year, 
but probably never again will they, or 
any team, dominate. Send not to ask 
what happened to the Yankees. It has 
happened to baseball. 

"Once they could go to Newark for 



New order came to baseball In 1921. w/ten 
Miller Huggins managed Itie Yankees to 
their first pennant. He won five more and 
three world championships, before his 
death in 1929. to set the standard of an era. 


New horizons for baseball were established 
by Babe Ruth, who was built for Yankee 
Stadium and vice versa. The man who 
made home runs fashionable watches his 
historic No. $0 go into the seals. 
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DYNASTY 


A 44-year saga of power arid glory is ending for the New 
York Yankees because their once perennial fountainhead of 
talent has slowed to a trickle. The reasons for it all go 
beyond what the average fan can see by JACK MANN 


players.” says Tommy Henrich. "Now 
they look to Columbus, Ga., so-called 
Double-A." Look, perhaps, but they do 
not find. Horace Clarke, Ray Barker 
and Doc Edwards, the incomplete ball- 
players the Yankees used to foist off on 
the have-nots, are the reinforcements 
of 1965, There is no wave of the future, 
like the Rizzutos. Lindells, Billy John- 
sons and Ernie Bonhams waiting in the 
wings when they had that bad season in 
1940. or the Boutons, Pepitones and 
T reshes laboring in the vineyards in 1959. 

"They need four or live new men.” 
says Ed Lopal, "and they just don't 
have them." 

There's something else the Yankees 
no longer have. It has been fashionable 
expertise over the years to point out the 
Yanks' snug defense, their bench, the 
crafty pitching and the overall team ef- 
fort. "When one guy was down,” says 
Bill Skowron, who played on seven Yan- 


kee pennant winners before he was trad- 
ed in 1962, "a couple of others would 
pick him up. But we was never as banged 
up as they arc this year." They was never 
without a superstar, either. Lou Gehrig 
minded the store in the brief hiatus be- 
tween Babe Ruth and Joe DiMaggio. 
and Mickey Mantle (see rover) arrived 
the year DiMaggio was finishing up. In 
baseball they call it "the big guy," and 
the Yankees have always had one. at 
least since 1920. 

"I ain't underrating Elston Howard." 
says Billy Marlin, "but there were years 
they wouldn't have won the pennant 
with five Howards if they didn't have 
Mickey," Mantle, the one-man ortho- 
pedic ward, is even more a sy mbol of the 
Yankees in crisis than he was in their 
predominance. He plays on. on agonized 
legs that would keep a clerk in bed. and 
the opposition wonders how, "He's hurt- 
ing worse than ever," says John Blan- 


chard. banished by the Yankees to Kan- 
sjis City, "hut he won't admit it.” 

"I don't see how the heck he can keep 
going,” says Baltimore's Norm Sicbern. 
another ex-Yankee. "It has to be his 
last year.” an American League manager 
concluded after watching the 33-ycar- 
old Mantle for the first time this season. 
"He can't go on that way." 

Following the Yankees these days is 
like watching a cowboys and Indians 
movie in which the bugle sounds but the 
cavalry never quite arrives. It is super- 
star time, but there is no superstar. "All 
they need." says Indians' Manager Bir- 
die Tebbetts. in magnificent understate- 
ment. "is one great player. If there isn't 
anyone, then the Yankees have to worry.” 

"The next Yankee star.” says Johnny 
Johnson, director of the Yankee farm 
system, "is Roger Repo/. There's no 
question about that.” And no question, 
therefore, that the Yankees have to wor- 
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Sdipsed first by Ruth (crossing plate) and then Joe 
OiMaggio. Lou Gehrig (4) was a supernumerary 
superstar, the kind capable of "carrying" a team 
'he way the Vankees badly need to be carried today- 


Defensive skill, as exemplified by the 1976 infield of Gehrig (lb), 
Tony Laizen (7b). Mark Koenig ( 5 $), and Joe Dugan (3b), has al- 
ways gone hand in hand with the Yankees' power hittmg and pitch- 
ing superiority. Now. with the offense sputtering and the pitching 
thin, the defense is more essential to the Yankees than ever before. 



YANKEES eoitllniied 


ry. Repoz, a left-handed outfielder play- 
ing in Toledo, will be 25 in August. He is 
hitting over .300 and has some power 
(23 home runs at Columbus last year) 
but hardly seems cast in a heroic mold. 
Had he even threatened to be a star, the 
Yankees could have used him in May, 
when Mantle and Roger Maris were in- 
capacitated. 

■’Their farm system isn’t what it used 
to be.” says Orioles' Manager Hank 
Bauer. "They used to go right to a farm 
club when they were in trouble." 

"Well, we don't have the quality of 
player we used to have." Johnson ad- 
mits. "But neither docs anyone else, be- 
cause it just isn't there anymore. For one 
thing, wc find kids arc getting married 
younger, some of them at 18. They give 
baseball a year or two shot, and if they 
haven't made the big leagues by then 
they want to quit; their wives are put- 
ting pressure on them to make more 
money. Before the war not very many 
people went to college. Now almost 
everybody docs, or everybody who's able. 
Baseball isn't much in college, so very 
few get to play and the others lose in- 
terest, or find other interests. They tind 
out there's better money in industry. 
They all want security, or their wives do.” 

"These days," says Joe Brown, general 


manager of the Pirates, "everybody is 
.security-conscious. A boy takes a Job 
and his first question is, ‘What is your 
pension plan?' Five years in the big 
leagues and you can get a pension. The 
boys are all aware of that, so they don't 
care any more whether they play for the 
Yankees; they Just want five years in the 
big leagues and the pension.” 

So the times have changed ba.seball. 
But shouldn't the computer-elficient 
Yankees, with the most money, claiming 
the most refined farm system and the 
most discerning scouts, have been affect- 
ed least of any club in baseball? "In run- 
ning a ball club," says Cleveland In- 
dians' General Manager Gabe Paul, 
"wc all make mistakes. And sometimes 
it takes a long time to catch up. An 
awful long time.” 

The concept of strategic error by Yan- 
kee management is either difficult to as- 
similate or Just plain funny, depending 
on your point of view. But Yankee haters 
do not fully appreciate the situation un- 
less they recognize the two exquisite 
ironies that have helped reduce the 
mighty Yankees to the embarrassment of 
parity in the flesh market with such up- 
start organizations as the Los Angeles 
Angels and (ooh, do we worry!) the New 
York Mets, ("Parity" with the Mets may 



‘Pushbutton’ manager. ihty called Jot McCarthy 
in the 1930s. whert the Yankees overwhelmed 
the league and made It seem easy. When "too 
many" Yanks were named to the 19*3 AH- 
Stars. he benched them all— and wen anyway. 


McCarthy's Yankees overwhelmed the National 
League, too. Below. Joe Gordon (summoned 
from the farm system when Laiaen slowed up) 
slides heme to score in the humiliating sweep of 
the Cincinnati Reds in the 1939 World Senes. 



be a compliment to the Yankees. The 
Nielsen television ratings for the first 
three weeks of May had the Mets running 
in front of the Yanks, 443,000 sets to 
270.000. Nobody pays attention to the 
TV ratings except sponsors, but Shea 
Stadium attendance— 387,000 ahead of 
the Yankees — continues to exhibit live 
evidence of New York’s interest. The 
Mels must be doing something right.) 

First irony: the Yankees overestimat- 
ed their own prestige and tripped over 
their own dignity in haughtily abstaining 
from the vulgar rat race for bonus play- 
ers in the late 1950s. This policy, as sug- 
gested by Gabe Paul, may have set the 
Yankees back five years ("an awful long 
time”) in (he heightening competition 
for diminishing talent. 

Second irony; the new frec-agent draft 
and the unrestricted draft of minor- 
leaguers (the best bonus rule the other 
owners could think of as a defense 
against the under-the-table ethics they 
were using on each other) punishes the 
Yankees for what they hadn't done in 
the first irony. 

■ 'We never went in big for bonus boys.” 
says Johnny Johnson, and he says it 
proudly. Then, angrily; "The frec-agent 
draft was aimed at us, and the Dodgers 
---the teams with money. The unrestrici- 




ed draft will hurt even more: it takes 
away our strong suit, scouting." Bitterly; 
"They say this rule is a great leveler. 
We'll sec how they like it. We'll see if 
legislation can win pennants." Deter- 
minedly: "But we'll live with it. We'll 
get the edge, the way we always have: 
with superior scouting." 

"The myth." says Birdie Tebbetts. a 
Yankee chaser for a good part of the 
past 30 years, "is that you put a Yankee 
uniform on a player and he becomes 
great. But you have to put the right play- 
er in the uniform, and the Yankees are 
having trouble getting that kind of play- 
er. because the other clubs arc building 
themselves up.” 

The Clark Kent theory of the Yankee 
uniform has been shattered, but Tebbetts 
is late with his conclusion. There came 
a time in the late 1950s when it was not 
so great to be young and a Yankee; you 
got a pinstripe uniform and all the tradi- 
tion you could cat, but the other kids 
were getting money — important money. 

"The Yankees didn't feel it was neces- 
sary for them to compete in the bonus 
situation," Gabe Paul says. "During that 
p>criod they didn't produce the reservoir 
of talent they might have. Then, when 
they got to where they felt they might 
go into the bonus market, it was too late. 


That vicious first-year rule was in. and it 
precluded a buildup of talent by any 
club." 

The first-year rule was another clumsy 
attempt to curb bonus cheating. It al- 
lowed teams to sign bonus players, but 
required that they be kept on the roster 
of the parent club for the first year or be 
subject to draft. For the next three years 
they could be optioned to the minor 
leagues, like other players. 

The rules passed at the major league 
meeting last December arc even more 
restrictive. Next to last in the reverse 
order of the free-agent draft, the Yankees 
had the 19th choice. 39th, 57th, etc. In 
a bumper crop of college kids, there 
might be two dozen really worth signing, 
which would give the Yankees one. 

Next December comes the unrestricted 
draft of minor-leaguers. Of the 1 54 play- 
ers the Yankees had under contract be- 
fore the free-agent draft on June 7, plus 
“about" 40 to come, they can "protect" 
exactly 40 by naming them to the "big" 
(major league) roster. The rest would be 
subject to draft. If Yankee scouting was 
as good as Johnson insists it still is, their 
farms would be sharecroppers in the serv- 
ice of 19 other big-league teams. The 
Yankees, of course, could pick over the 
other teams' multitude of rejects, hoping 


that they, too, would be good scouts. 

The free-agent draft probably won't 
last long, not because Dodger President 
Walter O'Malley has pronounced it so- 
cialistic {i.e., not beneficial to O'Malley ), 
but because it is very likely unconstitu- 
tional. Baseball's reserve clause, binding 
players to one team for life, has always 
been of dubious constitutionality, but at 
least kids used to have a choice of which 
team they'd be bound to. With the free- 
agent draft, if No. 1 choice Rick Monday 
of Arizona Stale didn't like the money 
Kansas City offered him, he didn't have 
to lake it. He didn't have to play, cither. 
He could sue, of course, and somebody's 
daddy will. 

There was nothing, of course, to stop 
the Yankees from loading their check- 
book and charging into the bonus battle 
of the 1950s. Nothing, that is, except 
policy, and policy is a big thing with the 
Yankees. When the Braves. Dodgers and 
Orioles were bestowing financial inde- 
pendence on pimpled youth from coast 
to coast, the Yanks contented them- 
selves with a Frank Leja here and a Tom 
Carroll there; nobody could say they 
weren't paying any bonuses. But the 
emphasis was on the farm system. It had 
always produced before and, damn it, it 
always would. Ed Barrow, general man- 



Joe DiMaggio(l«ft). as nearly flawless as a baseball player has ever bean, 
triples against the Cleveland Indians. The Indians stopped DiMaggio's 
SS-game hilling streak in 1941. but not until it had regenerated the Yank- 
ees after their unaeeounlable third-place "collapse" of the year before. 


The back of the Wheahes box in 1937 displayed the high kick of Lefty 
Gomez (left) shown with Red Ruffing as they prepared to whip the Giants 
again In the World Series. Gomez didn't last as long with the Yankees as 
Ruffing did, but the Spud Chandlers and Ernie Bonhams were on the way up. 





YANKEES .iiiilimicd 

ag^r until 1946, had planted the seeds, 
but George Weiss, his chief farmer, had 
cultivated and harvested them. Weiss was 
now the general manager and the farm 
system was his policy. 

Weiss is the president of the Mels now. 
but with a couple of drinks aboard he 
probably wouldn't talk about Ron Swo* 
boda. or even about the V'ankecs. He'd 
tell you about the good old day.s in New- 
ark. They were great old days, hard to 
imagine if you weren't around then and 
hard to forget if you were. Hank Bauer 
wasn't around. "There is just no way," 
he said last week, "to replace guys like 
Mantle. Maris and Howard." A1 Lopc^ 
was around. "It wasn't long ago." he 
says, '"when the Yankees not only had 
the best team in this league, but the best 
two teams in the minors," The Yankees 
of 1938 — perhaps not the strongest team 
of all time but certainly the strongest 
organization — never needed help. But if 
they had had to replace Joe DiMaggio, 
Tommy Henrich and Bill Dickey. Weiss 
could have sent Jimmy Glceson (.310), 
Charlie Keller (.365) and Buddy Rosar 
(.387) across the Hudson River from 
Newark. At Kansas City, with a pitcher 
like Trnie Bonham and a second-base 
combination like Hddic Miller and Eddie 
Joost, the Yankees had still another farm 


team that would have been much more 
than the Mets could handle. The Millers, 
Joosts. Merrill Mays and Joe Beggses. 
big-leaguers all, were peddled away, be- 
cause the Yankees literally had more 
players than they knew what to do with. 
The ultimate refinement of the farm sys- 
tem had been attained: it worked per- 
fectly. It was enough to congeal a man's 
thinking. 

But it was 193K. in a nation emerging 
from a Depression. Minor league pay 
was a pittance, but it beat the CCC 
camps and it was easier to swing a bat 
than an ax. "The Yankees used to keep a 
player in the minors for as many years 
as necessary," says Billy Martin. "You 
can't do that anymore." The rules won't 
let you. and neither will the player. 

It was a little harder to keep them 
down on the farn^ after World War II. 
when the G.l. Bill of Right.s Iwgan to 
convert second basemen into certified 
public accountants. Within a few more 
years television took over. Watching Joe 
DiMaggio in the living room became 
more auractive. or at least easier, than 
paying to see Double-A baseball (which 
was Double-A by then only because the 
classifications had been raised). Minor 
leagues began to fold. 

Still the V'ankee system worked. The 


Bobby Browns and Hank Bauers were 
followed by Gil McDougalds and Andy 
Careys. The cast kept changing, but there 
was always somebody to do the job. 
"When i was with them." says Marlin, 
"we had a belter team on the bench than 
other clubs had on the field." 

To keep that kind of bench, of course, 
it was frequently necessary to take the 
rubber band off the bankroll. Johnny 
Mize and Johnny Hopp came in handy, 
and Johnny Sain was worth two pen- 
nants. But nobody could see any dimi- 
nution of the farm system because they 
kept coming; Richardson and Kubek. 
Tresli and Bouton. Strange names kepi 
creeping in from lime to time: Dickson. 
DcMaestri. Hale. But nobody paid much 
attention until this year, when suddenly 
there just wasn't anybody. 

American League managers, including 
Lope/, run and bide in an iffy thicket 
when asked if they think the Yanks can 
scramble back into the race this year. 
"Everybody's brave when those guys arc 
in the hospital," says Bill Rigncy of the 
Angels. "1 want to hear that kind of talk 
when they get out." 

"When those guys get well." says 
Bauer, "they'll be heard from." 

"They never cried for us," says Sam 
Meicofthc .Minnesota Twins, "and you 



“What goeef is if." Casey Slengei still asks, 
"if yo't don't have the players that can exe- 
cute?" He applied his then-new platoon 
system to the injury-ridden Yanks of 7943. 
hts first season as manager, and they exe- 
cuted splendid. Joyously {right) they ceie- 
Prated their pennant-clinching victory over 
the Red Sox on the final day of the season. 
Stengel would win nine mare pennants and 
seven World Senes before he was "loo old. " 
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can bet your tail weVe not crying for 
them. Give them a healthy Mantle. Mar- 
is and Howard and they’re still the team 
to beat." 

On the other hand, Ed Short, White 
Sox general manager, who writes the 
lyrics for Lopez’ annual the-Yankccs- 
can-be-had song, sees long-range trou- 
bles for the Yankees. ’’We have six or 
seven guys at Indianapolis who could 
help us if wc get in trouble," he stiys. "I 
doubt that the Yankees could get that 
kind of help from their farm system.’* 
Short points out that White Sox farm 
clubs, and Baltimore’s as well, have fin- 
ished higher in the standings the past 
few years than the Yankees’, but Johnson 
says such comparisons have no validity. 
He and Ralph Houk insist that the Yan- 
kees have "our share” of talent in the 
minors, even though it is not readily 
evident. 

“Two of our clubs are leading their 
leagues." Johnson argues. "But stand- 
ings don’t mean much because some 
teams have a lot of older guys on the 
way down, like Tom Umphlctt. playing 
in the Southern League. We have the 
youngest average age in that league. We 
emphasize youth. We like to win, but 
the purpose of the system is to develop 
prospects.” 


First you must find the prospiccts. and 
there, in Gabe Paul’s opinion, is where 
the Yankees were hurt most in the past 
decade. “The death of men like Paul 
Krichcll, Joe Devine and Bob Connery 
would hurt any organization." he says. 
“They were great scouts, and scouts make 
you a genius or a bum. If the Yankees 
had had those men during that period 
when they were not in the big-bonus 
competition they might have come 
through it all right. They have a great 
tradition, a great heritage, but how much 
it nicans depends on the scout and his 
selling ability. It's a plus, but it takes a 
good man to bring it home. Their good 
scouts took advantage of it.” 

There is one area in which Paul be- 
lieves the Yankees have improved: own- 
ership. "I voted for the sale to CBS.” he 
says, “frankly because I thought they 
would be easier to get along with than 
the previous administration. I thought 
they would vote for things that would be 
good for the game, not just the Yankees. 

I don’t think CBS. from a public-relations 
standpoint, can afford to take positions 
the Yankees have taken over the years. 
The Yankees just didn’t contribute to 
the betterment of the game when they 
had great opportunities to do so.” 

Except for enemy runners commisera- 


ting with Yankee inficlders in small-talk 
visits on the bases, Paul’s condolence 
for the departed scouts is the only sym- 
pathy the Yankees get. American Lea- 
guers haven’t yet become accustomed to 
life-sized Yankees, but they think they’re 
going to like it that way. 

"The poor Yankees." siiys Tebbetts. 
"Everybody asks whether the Yankees 
can come back, Where have they gone? 
Here’s the big difference: there are no 
more patsies in this league. So now the 
Yankees have to play stand-up baseball. 
They have to look us in the eye.'’ 

"Nothing happened to them that 
hasn’t happened to any other club," says 
Charlie Metro. "A lot of guys got old at 
once. I don’t know whether it was the 
change in management or what, but I 
said three or four years ago that the 
Yankees didn’t have the material they 
used to have in the minors. The power 
isn’t there any more. They're going to 
have to scrounge for a run, like the rest 
of us. They don’t scare you anymore.” 

Then Metro looks across the batting 
cage at the pinstripe suits and adds, 
"They do frighten you a little, though.” 

"Scare,” says Webster’s, is less digni- 
fied than "frighten." The era is ended, 
but the dignity lingers on. Except, oc- 
casionally, in an airport bar. end 


Joe Gordon could be replaced, so 
he was traded In 1946 for Allle 
Reynolds (0*/o»v). who pitched 
the Yankees to si* pennants and 
an unprecedented five coossco- 
tive world championships. Reyn- 
olds Is giving the doubte-O sign 
for his two no-hilters during 195!, 


A pitcher hke Don Larsen (.righf) 
might be a iO-game loser In Bal- 
timore. but the pinstriped suit 
made him a winner. He acknowl- 
edges greetings from exuberant 
Yogi Berra after the ultimate: a 
perfectgame against the Brooklyn 
Dodgers in the 19S6 World Senes. 





THE BIG THREE ARE 
MILES APART 

France’s Michel Jazy, who set records in the mile and 5.000 meters last 
week, prefers racing the dock at home to meeting tough foreign competitors 
hke Peter Snell and distance man Ron Clarke by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


M ichcl Jazy. that famous f-rcnch re- 
cluse. ran a mile in 3;53.6 Iasi 
week, an astounding achievement even 
for a man who has taken on some of 
the hnest clocks in the world. When they 
heard of this world record in Toronto. 
Peter Snell of New Zealand and Ron 
Clarke of Australia indicated they would 
tike to get at Ja/y in the worst way. The 
expectation, therefore, was that Jazy 
would now go on vacation for a month. 
He races the best clocks, not the best 
people. 

Snell cspecialK is eager for a meeting 
with Jazy because, until the word trick- 
led out of Krance by radio, television, 
telephone, newspaper, .special courier, 
wire service, pony express and French- 
men shouting across the Channel as loud 
as they could that Jazy had done this 
thing. Snell was suffering from the funk 
a great competitor naturally falls into 
when he has reason to believe that he 
has run out of competition. He was. as 
it turned out. unneces-sarily concerned. 
Not only did Ja/y lower Snell's mile 
record. Canada's Bill Crothers beat him 
in the 8X0 not many hours after he had 
learned of the lirsl disaster. Ron Clarke, 
who has become the best distance run- 
ner in the world, fared better. He won 
his three mile race in Toronto and he 
has a higher regard for Jazy -w hom he 
has met and considers very much a part 
of the international running scene — 
than does Snell. Rut Clarke, loo, would 
like to meet the Frenchman mmo u nnwo 
again. 

The incidents that brought all this 
ardor to a head— not active, eycs-llash- 
ing. shoe-pounding ardor, you under- 
stand, but that understated, tight-smile. 
oulback-Briiish kind that is more omin- 
ous -occurred over a 48-hour period 
and some 3.200 miles apart. For the 
awesome, black-shirted Peter Snell, w in- 
ner of three Olympic gold medals, it 
was one of tho.se iwo-da)' adventures a 


man might wish himself into if the alter- 
natives were a snowslidc or a naming 
warehouse. Snell, at 26, with no more 
heads to break, is committed to a retire- 
ment schedule that lakes him through 
July. He was in Canada with Clarke for 
a meet with a strong international field, 
the kind Jazy does not ordinarily mix in. 
and was off seeing Niagara Falls on 
Wednesday when Jazy and three co- 
conspi ra tors his pacers — got together in 
Rennes on a cool night on a track sur- 
rounded by weeping willows. "Well or- 
chestrated" was a way to describe Jazy's 
mile run, but when he finished he was 
convinced he had not beaten Snell's rec- 
ord (3;54.l). So he complained, pre- 
maturely. "This track is rotten." The 
promoters, he intimated, had not han- 
dled things right although he had fore- 
warned them that he would "attempt a 
great coup in Rennes." Then the an- 
nouncer exploded. "Three minutes lifly- 
ihree-and-six-tenths seconds, a new 
world record." And Jazy jumped alwut 
like a madman, hugging and kissing his 
teammates and shouting, "Let the par- 
ly continue!" 

The French have been predicting that 
Ja/y would do this thing for years. He 
has been a hero — toasted, boasted, glass- 
enclosed — since the end of the ‘50s. 
when it became evident he was the first 
Gallic distance runner since Jules La- 
doumegue who could run a thousand 
yards without oxygen. Ladoumeguc 
held the mile record 34 years ago. De- 
servedly, a French carnation was named 
for Jazy— a nonwilting, bright-red speci- 
men. For he is a fine runner, an excel- 
lent runner — perhaps anyone's equal. 

If Ja/y has a fault, it is that he is not 
naturally blessed with the equanimity of 
a Snell or a Clarke. Defeats are not de- 
feats. they are national tragedies. Once 
when he lost in a little town in the south- 
west of France, he raged. "I thought I 
had been invited to give an exhibition,” 



The elusive Jazy finishes all alone as he 
breaks Peter Snell's world mile record. 
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he said. "Instead it was a tierce light. 
. . . Had I known I would never have 
come." All his records — the latest, a 
European record for the 5,000 meters 
set two days after the mile mark — have 
been set in France, mostly amongf.''icnds. 
He has run against the world's best, but 
almost always he has lost the important 
race. At the Rome Olympics in 1960, 
he was second to Herb Elliott at 1,500 
meters. In 1962 he lost to America’s Jim 
Beatty at a mile in his only U.S. appear- 
ance. At Tokyo, where he moved up to 
5,000 meters because of the competition 
at 1,500 (Snell), he was fourth to Ameri- 
ca’s Bob Schul. The loss there was like 
"a strike of a hammer. I thought for a 
long time 1 would not recover,” he said 
later. 

Snell, who until last week had seldom 
had to recover from anything, was awak- 
ened at his hotel in Toronto on Thursday 
morning by a long-distance call from a 
correspondent who wanted to know; 
"What do you think of Ja^y beating 
your record?" Another call or two (he 
told a l.'Etiuipe reporter that "I can’t 
wail to put my shoes on again. We must 
have a race, Ja/y and I") and Snell was 
suflieicntly weary of the question to seek 
isolation for the rest of the day in a pri- 
vate flat as the guest of Sir Leon (lot/, 
the New Zealand high commissioner to 
Canada. 

It was dusk in Toronto when he went 
out to race Bill Crothers. The meet, 
drummed up by a Canadian beer com- 
pany. had drawm a surprisingly rich held 
of distance talent — Snell. Clarke. Schul, 
C rothers. Billy Mills — andsinceCrothers 
is Canadian, the crowd of 20,000 was 
especially aware of the 880. ( rothers is 
a 23-ycar-old pharmacist from nearby 
Markham. Although he had lost to Snell 
in Tokyo and on three other occasions, 
they had become friends. On Tuesday 
they golfed together at The Willows. 
Snell shooting 90. Crothers 96. "But 
what did that matter?” asked Crothers’ 
coach, Fred Foot. "Lately Bill has been 
able to withstand a much more rigorous 
training program than ever. He is miser- 
able. despondent, moody, discouraged, 

I think he will win.” 

The lirst 440 yards were Snell s un- 
doing. The pace was too slow. Running 
third, his lime was around 55.6. CToth- 
ers, right behind hint, was not pressed 
to stay up and, according to Snell, the 
Canadian “is a superior sprinter— a 440- 
880 man, whereas 1 am an 880-mile run- 


ner." To lire Crothers. Snell had to 
make a longer sprint, and before the last 
turn he surged ahead. Crothers. who had 
been boxed in until then, quickly forced 
a gap and flowed through, hard on Snell’s 
right shoulder. At first, at the head of 
the straightaway. Snell thought he was 
clear. "I knew what Bill could do, but 
I thought I might make it anyway." Then, 
as Crothers closed, he realised he would 
not — his legs were rubbery. (They did 
not look rubbery, of course; w hen he 
runs Snell always looks like he just filled 
the tank and put in all new spark plugs,) 
Fifty yards from the string, Crothers 
passed him and won by two yards. Croth- 
ers’ time was a rather tedious 1:48.4. but 
that did not concern the crowd, which 
was cheering wildly. Arthur Lydiard, 
Snell's coach, was moved to say. “What 
a great tiling it is for Canadian track." 

It was. of course, not so great for 
Peter Snell. But he stayed on till the end 
of the meet, carefully, meticulously an- 
swering questions for this knot of report- 
ers arwi \ha\, He (alks sofUy, wlvh long, 
thoughtful pauses, and he plucks absent- 
ly at his black sweat suit as he thinks 
them over. Why had he not accelerated 
in the stretch as he usually docs? ”1. uh 
[pause], put out all the effort I had at 
my disposal.” Would he like another go 
at Crothers? “Uh. I would [pause], but 1 
am more interested at ihisslage in Jazy." 
Was he surprised at Jazy's record? “No, 
it is something 1 have expected for a long 
time, but, uh [pause], not necessarily from 
Jazy. It is a record that should be low- 
ered. but, uh [short laugh, smile], I hoped 
to lower it myself.” What if Ja/y refuses 
to meet you? He has not been loo eager 
to meet you. has he? "Uh [pause, smile], 
it has not appeared so. no.” 

Snell said his schedule called for him 
to run in Walnut, Calif, and San Diego 
and Helsinki, London. Dublin. Prague. 
Oslo, Berlin and twice in Sweden in the 
next six weeks. "1. uh. am sure he [Jazy] 
has the same invitations." Ho said if he 
had to lose in the 880 he was "glad it 
was to Crothers. He is a nice bloke.” But 
he said he understood Crothers would 
be going to Europe next month, "and, 
uh [smile], I will be there." 

Later, otT to themselves in the Poly- 
nesian room of a swank Toronto res- 
taurant called the Ports of Call. Snell 
and Ron and Helen Clarke speculated 
far into the night on what kind of a lure 
it would lake to get Jazy into a race. 
Clarke said some promoter would have to 

canlimieil o/t page 63 



Australia's Clarks, who races for pleas- 
ure. feels he is m his best shape ever. 
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WISCONSIN 

WARRIOR 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY JERRY COOKE 


He grips a steering wheel, not a lance, sits in a sports car. not on a 
warhorse, but in temperament the visored combatant on the opposite 
page is of medieval times. He is Chicago Businessman Wayne Burnett, 
and like thousands of Americans engaged in a new ritual of risk, he 
jousts with throttle foot and gearshift. He belongs to a company of 
part-time warriors who court racing thrills on the road circuits that 
have flourished since World War II. Driver Burnett is pictured at the 
wheel of his Ferrari at Elkhart Lake, Wis. It is a green, comely 
place, as shown on the following pages, where spectators will 
gather again this weekend to view sports cars ranging in ferocity 
from gnatlike Sprites to fire-breathing Chaparrals and to applaud 
doctors, lawyers and merchants of speed at their 20th-century lists. 
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Sun, speed and country greenery give Elkhart Lake its special charm. Here 







spectators lolling beneath oaks and maples watch Jim Walter's Alfa Romeo accelerate out of Canada Cornei 






WISCONSIN WARRIOR {■onllnued 


WITH DAD IN HIS ALFA-ROMEO AND MOM IN HER PIT 


When rikhari Lake's Road America 
opened for racing 10 years ago ihc sporis 
car was a novelty and the U.S. sports- 
car enthusiast something of a freak. 
Irack racing. Indianapolis style, was 
the native dish. Road racing bore an 
"imported** label: the cars came with 
such unfamiliar names as MG and Jag- 
uar, Porsche and Ferrari, and some mem- 
bers of the new cull indulged in British 
lingo alien to the American car. saying 
windscreen for windshield, boot for 
trunk, bonnet for hood, changing for 
shifting gears. Sports-car people gener- 
ally ignored Indianapolis and the rest of 
the track scene; Indy men despised what 
they took to be elTete airs and graces in 
the wire-wheel crowd. Madison Avenue 
set all sail on an opposite tack, correctly 
sensing glamour in those funny little for- 
eign cars and a cosmopolitan and fash- 
ionable air about their adntirers. De- 
troit, having spent millions to engineer 
shift levers up off the floor and onto the 
steering column and further millions to 
do away with shifting gears altogether, 
was not then terribly interested in four- 
on-the-lloor, especially in teeny-weeny 
cars with itsy-bitsy engines. The motor 
capital let the sports cars stream in unmo- 
lested by domestic competition. Readers 
of most sports pages could scarcely have 
been expected to know that a revival of 
U.S. road racing was under way: they 
were given little to read about it. 

Thus Elkhart Lake was. in the begin- 
ning. as much a missionary outpost as 
an arena for sport. Madison Avenue, for 
all its interest, wasn't digging down 
to buy gravel and asphalt for Elkhart 
Lake's four expensive miles of racing 
surface. That dubious privilege went to 
a group of Wisconsin adventurers, their 
spiritual leader being "Gentleman Jim*' 
Kimberly — who was making a splash in 
those days with his meticulously brushed 


silver hair and red racing helmet, cover- 
alls and Ferrari. Skeptics saw Elkhart 
Lake as four costly miles to oblivion: 
such pioneering road courses as Watkins 
CJlen in New York and Thompson in 
Connecticut had more hay bales than 
customers: Sebring in Florida was still 
groping feebly for the international lime- 
light it would ultimately claim. Most of 
the country’s sports-car races were run 
by and for a minuscule cult on unap- 
pealing airports left over from the war. 

So what happened? Elkhart l.ake was 
a hit. It did more than offer the prospect 
of a scenic outing and a bit of motorized 
competition; it got people involved, 
Mittys w ith the price of an MG and some 
spare parts could put Mom in the pits 
with the watches and lap charts and go 
out and make like Carroll Shelby and 
Phil Hill, stars whose style they then 
could examine in the feature race. A man 
with the means to own something hot — 
say a Ferrari or Maserati — could tool 
along behind the name drivers in the 
very same race. Spectators with Tri- 
umphs or Alfas in the parking fields 
could identify with the drivers of simi- 
lar models on the racecourse. 

Nobody can say with accuracy when 
American sports-car racing turned the 
corner toward national acceptance. Cer- 
tainly Elkhart Lake, as a model circuit, 
gave the sport an indispensable lift. 
Some 16,000 cultists buzzed out into the 
hills north of Milwaukee to munch brat- 
wurst —the regional counterpart of the 
hot dog — and ga/e at Elkhart*s first race 
meeting. Last year 30,000 citizens at- 
tended the spring show : this weekend 
Elkhart expects 35.000. The place is ac- 
tually making a little money, a consum- 
mation devoutly wished but anticipated 
only by the starry-eyed a decade ago. 

The few sports-car road courses ex- 
tant when Elkhart*s bratwurst first siz- 


zled have multiplied amazingly. There 
arc no fewer than three dozen — from 
Bndgehampton and Lime Rock in the 
East to Riverside and Laguna Scca in 
the car-crazy West. A decade ago the 
Sports Car Club of .America could 
boast but 308 competition drivers. To- 
day the SCCA has 5.000 competition 
licenses outstanding and. all told, claims 
15.000 dues-paying members, who may 
be classified as priests and prophets of 
the true faith. There are by now half a 
million sports-car owners in the U.S.. 
each a potential road-racing customer 
by virtue of the impulse that took him 
into the showroom in the first place. 

F-cw American sports car racing driv- 
ers arc professional racing men. They arc 
largely weekend warriors —doctors, law- 
yers. architects, pilots car dealers, an oc- 
casional housewife —who get no kicks 
on Route 66 from an ordinary passenger 
car yet want no part of hard-nosed track 
racing, who seek out the milder disci- 
plines and gentler dangers of circuits like 
Elkhart Lake for the joys of competition 
and, if things go well, a trophy and a 
party before the w-orkaday week begins. 

They arc also movers and shakers out 
of all proportion to their numbers, the 
spearhead of an extraordinarily vital 
force that has not only established a ma- 
jor sport in w hat was a desert of indiffer- 
ence but also has conquered Detroit. 
The automakers labor tirelessly to spread 
sports-car racing's halo of clan over 
their passenger lines: witness the birth of 
the I-ord Mustang, the appropriation for 
model names of sports-car shrines and 
racers (Lc Mans. GTO). Ihc revival of 
the bucket seat, the ersatz knock-off hub- 
caps of some far-out street models, the 
race to get four back on the floor. 

They're rolling at Elkhart Lake, those 
funny little sports cars, and will be for 
a long time to come. end 


In relaxed Elkhart paddock one crewman snoozes as others tinker 
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ARTHUR KING WORE FIREMAN'S HELMET FOR PROTECTION IN NOVICE EVENT 


H/JiNKS AT THE 
HEE-HAW DERBY 

by UZ SMITH 

'Don't be a jackass, race a mule!' cries the young horsy 
set of Cleveland once a year, and the often stodgy sport 
of kings is punctured with a point-to-point of pure parody 


P rofessional ULinlsniun Brian Kirk- 
ham appeared on a lush-meadowcd 
Ohio racecourse recenlly, auired in pink 
coat, black \eKci cap. Uin-toppcd Iniiii 
bt’ols, immaciilale while slock and all 
ihe other trappings of his trade. But 
when he signaled the 2 p.ni. start of the 
first race, it wasn't with the usual coach 
horn. Disappointingly, he instead used 
a smaller copper-and-brass hunting curl. 
For Huntsman Kirkham had a fever 
blister on his famous lip and simply 
couldn't give his all that day. 

On this ofT-nole the fourth Annual 
C hagrin Valley Mule Poinl-to-Point 
Ivegan- once again giving the old hee- 
haw to the sport of kings and providing 
a dovvn-io-earlh shot in the arm. or 
needle elsewhere, to the often slulTy 
world of racing, hunting, jumping, hack- 
ing and horse. 

Mule racing is unii|iic because mules 
are unique animals. When raced they are 
apt to buck and piteli. step peacefully 
along to their own distant drum in spile 
of the whip, travel back to the paddock 
despite the jockey's pleas, stop dead still 
and refuse to move, lay back their cars 
and contemplate the rider's navel, back 
up. wall/' sideways, roll in the grass and 
on the rider, stop three feel short of llie 
linish line, or look to sec if the grass is 
greener somewhere off the track. Occa- 
sionally. a rider will even draw a mi>uni 
that runs like hell. 

The mule is a hybrid throw-olT of Ihe 
equine world, described in the l.SOOs hy 
l.cgislator Ignatius Donnelley as resem- 
bling the Democratic parly in that it is 
"without pride of ancestry or hope of 
posterity." But mule society is used to 
insults and plods serenely on with the 
inner know ledge that any mule is smarter 
than a Thoroughbred horse. I.Afler all. 
fine horseflesh often stumbles and falls, 
but mules never do, though they some- 
times lie down on purpose.) 

Since mules arc rapidly becoming as 
scarce as iceboxes, kimonos and long- 
handled diptKrs— a goodly portion of 
the younger generation has never seen 
any of these items — it might be well to 
explain how the mule got here and why 
it isn't going anywhere. Not to strain at 
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fruil flics, a mule is the sterile olTspriiig 
of a male jackass and a mare. The male 
mule is called a horsc-imile. and the fe- 
male. just as logically, is a female mule. 
If the parents happen to be reversed so 
that they are stallion and she-ass. the 
result is called a hinny. These creatures 
are incapable of reproducing themselves 
— they have the drive but not the means 
-- and the horse-mule is. therefore, al- 
ways gelded. 

Mules possess dubious sporting in- 
stincts and have a feel for doing as little 
work as possible. In the '’work’* cate- 
gory the mule places such silliness as 
allowing himself to be cinched into a 
saddle in order to amuse the sporting 
bloods of Ohio on a hot spring after- 
noon. Hut mules have been making men 
laugh (iind. perhaps, vice-versa) for cen- 
turies. and the process isn't about to 
stop now. 

So almost 2.500 people from greater 
Cleveland came bearing box lunches for 
a tail-gate picnic in the David S. Ingalls 
Sr. Slonybrook I arm pasture on the 
day of the Mule Poinl-to-Point. They 
paid a S2 entrance fee. making up a 
neat gate that annually nets around 
SI.OOO for the police pension funds of 
two nearby villages. Gates Mills .ind 
Hunting Valley. 

Hack in April. 60 special |versons 
round and about the nation had received 
an unusual letter postmarked Gates 
Mills. Ohio. It invited them to partici- 
pate in one of four categories of mule 
racing "over natural Jack-Ass Country" 
and read provocatively; "As you are 
undoubtedly aware, the racing of mules 
is a highly competitive sport, reguiring 
courage, maturity and considerable skill 
— qualities which our Selection Com- 
mittee feel .strongly yoti possess. There- 
fore. it is with great delight that wc in- 
vite and urge you to ride a mule. 

"Because Jack-Asscs always require 
suitable decoration, each rider is asked 
to supply his own lack, and is requested 
to wear racing silks, light britches, and 
protective headgear of sonic form." 

The commillee urged the invitees to 
return their SIO entrance fees quickly 
since there were only 10 post positions 


each in the four races and riders would 
be decided on a flrst-comc, tirst-served 
basis. The letter ended: "Don't be a 
Jack-.Ass. race a mule!" 

The creators of this missive are a 
plucky, friendly and informal group of 
Young Turks and their pretty wives, all 
of whom belong to the Chagrin Valley 
Hunt Club— one of tho.se studiedly re- 
laxed but very proper and exclusive 
organizations where the elite meet to 
ride and talk horses and lift a glass or 
two on Saturday nights. The Chagrin 
Valley Hunt Club docs not sponsor the 


Mule Point-to-Poinl. hut it gives the 
annua! event a kind of stepfathcrly pal 
on the back each sear. Mrs. Ciilbcrt 
Humphrey and .Mr. Rolvert White, the 
joint mavtcrs of the Chagrin V'allcy Hunt, 
look tolerantly upon the shenanigans 
that parody stoepicchasing tradition. The 
Hunt also plays host to its members, 
mule riders and guests for the gala Black 
and Blue Ball, which invariably follows 
the May afternoon shambles in some- 
body's meadow . 

The setting for this mulcy saturnalia 
lies near two of the prettiest little villages 
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in “Mule Hollow,” known 51 other 
weeks of the year as the Gates Mills and 
Hunting Valley horse country. These 
neighboring hamlets nestle in Ohio's 
Chagrin Valley at the last outpost of tall 
timber just before the beginning of the 
Great Plains. The Valley is a lovely, 
ZO-rniic-long drive through yclIow-grcen 
spring countryside, far from the industri- 
al smogs and poisonous water wastes of 
urban Cleveland. It is a world of gra- 
cious living, exuberantly attractive 
“young marrieds," their handsomely 
.settled horsy ciders and assorted es- 
tates with split-rail fences that seem ac- 
tually to fence rather than to decorate. 

This year the gracious living started 
the night before the race at the Gates 
Mills home of Carol and John Howell 
Jr. Mrs. Howell, a pert brunette, had rid- 
den last year in the beginners’ race but, 
while serving steamed clams and barbe- 
cued sirloin to her guc.sis, she explained 
why she is no longer in the jockey club. 
“I fell off that thing right on my head. 
Oiily my hard hat saved me. Then I 
skidded along on the scat of my pants — 
you should have seen the grass stains. 
You couldn't gel me on another mule.” 

Nearby, a visiting jokester named 
T. C. H. Webster, a gentleman farmer 
from Pennsylvania, casually broke an 
egg over the head of former New York- 
er James Milholland. Milholland. who 
publishes a host of successful farm jour- 
nals, grinned grimly and wiped yoke off 
his Madras jacket. “Let the fool enjoy 
himself. He has to ride tomorrow," he 
said. “Sensibly, I'm only on the com- 
mittee." 

The committee had met a few nights 
earlier to make up names for the 10 
mules being brought up from Maryland. 
The members outdo themselves in fanci- 
ful falsc-mule genealogies, and since this 
is the only meeting where they allow 
libations many of the names then have 
to be thrown out. The remainder arc 
still choice, though some are so local 
and “inside" even the committee loses 
track of their meaning. Each mule has 
to race four times, and he wears a differ- 
ent number and a new name for every 
race. These run from things like Fair 
Fiasco (by Moses out of Promised Land) 
to Candylby Frank Harris out of Fanny 
Hill). 

The behind-the-scenes skinners of the 
mule race are Cleveland Broker John 
R. Wilson and Iron-and-stccl Executive 
John Limbockcr. Wilson explained; “It 


all started when 1 lived in Baltimore in 
1959. 1 was too heavy to ride in the 
Maryland Hunt Cup timber race for 
amateur steeplechasers." His blonde, 
Lilly-clad wife, who committees but 
won’t compete, added. “And not good 
enough, cither." Wilson agreed. ‘‘Well, 
as you know, that is a very tine race — 
the best for amateurs in the U.S., and 
most of us working fellows couldn't 
keep in shape. So wc began a mule race 
there, just for fun. Then, when I moved 
to Cleveland in 1961, John Limbockcr 
and I got enthusiastic about doing one 
here and the Hunt Club liked the idea. 
Wc work hard on it, starting in Feb- 
ruary, and every time we mention not 
doing it, people yell. So 1 guess you 
could call it a tradition now.” 

l.imbockcr said, "The hunt situation 
is getting stulVier and stullier, so we try 
to make the mute race as serious as pos- 
.sible, too. That's the only way you can 
bring it off. Everything is serious except 
the mules.” 

Publisher Milholland noted that be- 
fore the Derby the band plays My Old 
Ki-utucky Home and before the Preak- 
ncss they serenade with Maryland, My 
Maryland. He suggested that the Point- 
lo-Point should start with a rendition of 
The Bastard King of England, and began 
to sing it. Another egg was broken, this 
lime on T.C.H. Webster's head by his 
slightly harassed hostess, whose straw- 
mat rumpus-room carpet was beginning 
to resemble an omelet. 


T he day of the great race dawned 
sunny in spite of an early morning 
rain. The pasture racecourse had been 
allowed to grow up a few feet and a mile 
track mowed through it. From the flag- 
bedcckcd starting line the mules were 
to run w ithin rcd-and-whiie side mark- 
ers attached to bamboo poles. The 
judges were already ensconced in their 
reviewing stand at the starting line — a 
red manure spreader covered with a 
beach umbrella. Nearby, a band played 
Hello, Dolly, Red Rose.'! for a Blue Lady 
and an off version of the stripper's fa- 
vorite, Night Train. 

Station wagons. Jags, Rolls-Royces, 
vintage cars and luxurious buses were 
drawn right up to the split-rail fence. 
Announcer A. L. Register, who is the 
pet comic of the Chagrin Valley crowd, 
was in from New Jersey to do his stuff. 
He started out sonorously with “Good 


afternoon, racing fans.” then quickly 
explained that the Ingalls' cows could 
not distinguish broken glass, flip-tops 
and bottle caps from pasture grass and 
urged the crowd to refrain from throw- 
ing debris on the ground. 

The first race. The Swiss Stakes, was 
for veteran male riders only. Register 
reported that the mules were all new. 
“Lastyear'.s mules were replaced because 
they demanded a barley break,” he 
quipped. “These muies wear ordinary 
tack, with the addition of a crupper 
under their tail to hold the saddleback. 
Mules have no w ithers. For those of you 
who don't know what withers is— and I 
am told it is is — no withers means no 
shoulders, so there is nothing Ix'tween 
the rider and the distance ahead. The 
mule rider is a man with his feel planted 
firmly in midair.” 

The Swiss Stakes riders paraded slow- 
ly to the line, where Veterinarian Daniel 
Stearns, acting as starter, attempted to 
establish order. Riders were wearing a 
rainbow of silks rented from a local cos- 
tume company, plus derbies, polo hel- 
mets and hard riding hats. Only a few 
had the required white britches, and 
their boots ran from regular black to 
brown to Newmarket canvas to laced 
field types. 

“They're off" is a cry that cun be . 
taken several ways in mule racing. Fast 
Point-to-Points have seen several bad 
spills, but this year the mounts broke in 
various degrees of speed, and a few of 
them even started around the course. 
Skate Board (by Kids out of Uppers) 
began bucking, but rider Bill O'Neil 
stuck to him. Obstacles along the course 
were foot-and-a-half-high hay bates that 
did not extend all the way across. Most 
of the mules wisely veered around the 
bales; one or two simply plodded right 
through, breaking them up and .scatter- 
ing hay on the track. The announcer 
screamed. “Look at the way they take 
those jumps!" 

In spite of the contention that no one 
knows what will happen in a mule race 
and that riding skill has very little to do 
with it, the first man to gallop across the 
finish line was J. Moffat Dunlap, a for- 
mer Canadian Olympic Equestrian Team 
member, introduced to the Mule Maul 
only last year by his bride, the former 
Margo Humphrey. Hapless (by Hope- 
less out of Helpless) came in last in 
spite of rider Hugh Hunter's crop. By 
that lime, the other riders had gone to 
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ihc paddock so ihcir mules could be re- 
saddled for use in ihe nexl race. 

Retired muledealer Charles Hackman 
was the man who Ivad driven the nudes 
up from Maryland. Squinting into the 
sun. he explained,- "The mule is now 
about gone entirely from the parts of the 
country where it originated. But with 
government allotincnts growing smaller, 
tobacco farmers In Maryland have start- 
ed using them again, 't'ou see. they push 
those rows real close together and then 
they need a mule to cultivate with in 
there. So these are big farm mules," 
Then the ladies paraded out on their 
mules for the running of The Maiden 
f-orm Cup. obviously a local favorite. 
These disialT riders looked serious and. 
after some jockeying for position and 
forceful pushing of mules into place, 
they started at the signal. Anne Regis- 
ter's Roll-a-Perm (by C uriy ho.v out of 
Business) actually jumped the lirst hay 
bale as she clung to him. spurring in jodh- 
pur boots and canvas-hacking loggings. 
A very line-looking blonde rider named 
Susan Iniars managed to gel her mule 
back onto the track after he had wan- 
dered atieid- In spite of his dereliction, 
she forced him across the finish line first 
and tossed her crop in the air. -Margo 
Dunlap, whose husband had vvon the 
previous race, got Sybils Arthur (by 
.lerk Out of Trug) up to the finish line, 
but not across. The mule backed up as 
Margo flailed at him. "That's the brakes, 
honey," whooped Announcer Register. 
The mule moved forward. "That's it, 
that's the accelerator,'' said Register. 
Finally Sybil's Arthur moved across at 
a snail's trot and the crowd cheered. 

The winners of these tvvo events re- 
ceived silver pitchers, but in most cases 
could not accept on muicback as their 
mounts had already made straight for 
the paddock. The third race was the fea- 
ture and favorite of the day. Called The 
Major Bowes Challenge Trophy, it is "a 
special race for gentlemen, open to val- 
ley residents of the '30s whose legends of 
misadvcnlure grow with their years." 
The trophy, a silver cigarette bo.x. would 
be given by the John Howells in memory 
of a well-loved .Appaloosa vaudeville 
mule once owned by .Fohn's father and 
named Major liowes, "He was the first 
niule in the valley of horses." said How- 
ell. a stout young man who now coniines 
his own riding to a snappy red Honda. 

The Major Bowes began in chaos and 
ended in confusion. After a slow start as 
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Safe at 100 tnph... 
and still popularly priced 


Dunlop Gold Seal. Certified .safe at 100 so you have that 
extra margin at 50, 60, 70, 80. 

It's a real roatl hugger, too. Especially in the wet. 

Patented Safety-Shoulders carry you up and over ridges 
without a lurch. 

Buy the popularly priced Gold Seal. Full four-ply. Tyrex 
or nylon. It’s the perfect tire for a change. 

See your Dunlop man. You'll find him in the Yellow 
Pages. He'll show yoii that Dunlop quality costs no more. 

^DUNLOP... 


.Announcer Register shrilled. “1 ook at 
those mules pound along." most of the 
mules broke for the paddock at the turn, 
and some never came hack on the course. 
Pipeline Contractor David NMIliams. 
chomping the cigar he started with, did 
at last urge his mule across first. It was 
named S/ell for the Cleveland S>mpho- 
ny conductor, who recently completed a 
tour behind the Iron Curtain. Its "gen- 
ealogy." predictably, was by May Day 
out of Moscow. Rapid Extension (a ref- 
erence to the Cleveland transit system) 
was by Slow Reduction out of Bad Serv- 
ice and came in. tellingly, a very slow 
last. In fact, the race had already all but 
ended while rider Peter Hitchcock was 
still on the first half lap. The P..A. sys- 
tem crackled wearily. "Polks, don't go 
away. Stay and watch this thrilling race 
for last position." 

The final event. The Rough Rider 
Plate, is always the one most eagerly 
awaited by the swarms of kids who are 
the real enthusiasts of mule racing. This 
is a race for novices and most of them 
hide their saddle fright under props and 
costumes. 

Ranking tennis player David Dicken- 
son came out on Bunion (by Limping 
out of Short Shi-ie) wearing a jet pilot's 
helmet and using a tennis racket for a 
crop. Alex Hadden was wearing a pa- 
pier-mache mule head that looked like 
something from .-f Miilsummcr Sinht's 
Dn’oni. He doffed it before they were 
"off." Banker George Rirkham had on 
a construction helmet; Charles Newell 
was in cowboy attire but switched to a 
hard hat at the last minute. Tucker Miir- 
ston wore an orange Jct-pilot suit and 
helmet, while Arthur King sported a fire- 
man's helmet. It was a field day for show- 
offs and the first year no female had en- 
tered The Rough Rider. 

"This race requires more nerve tlian 
sense." announced Register as the mot- 
ley crew surged out onto the track. Bun- 
ion proceeded to walk the entire dis- 
tance while Jockey Dickenson burst a 
few tennis guts flailing for action. .At one 
point on the half lap, two mules were 
facing in ilifferent directions and going 
strong. Charlie Newell nudged in first 
on Little Audrey (by Big Julie out of 
Academy Awards). 

The crowd began to drift out. Some- 
body said. "I'll declare, those mules got 
IS different gaits." And, of course, some- 
body else answered. "Yeah, that's what 
makes mule racing." end 
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Familiar faces in the Winner’s Circle. 



CLARK WINS “INDY 500” 
WITH A TICER 
IN HIS TANK! 


Jimmy Clark, one of the brightest stars in international Grand Prix 
racing, has now carried away the Indianapolis “SOO” trophy. He put a 
Tiger in the tank of his Lotus-Ford to set a new track record for the 
Classic at 150.686 mph. Special Esso Racing Fuel powered Jimmy past 
the faste.st field in Indy history. 

Since A. J. Foyt rode the Tiger to victory in last year’s “500”, 
nearly all major U. S. Auto Club races have been won with fuels and 
motor oils supplied by Humble. 

Put a Tiger in your tank with Esso Extra. It’s the High-energy 
gasoline that gives you the: (1) cleaning power; (2) firing power; 

(3) octane power for winning performance. 

Take a tip from the top racing drivers and fill up at the sign of 

Happy Motoring ! 
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WHAT A PERFECT FRIENDSHIP 
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A noted foreign correspondent explains why, as the song says, when other friendships have been forgot, 
the sea-kindly old lobster sloops out of Friendship, Maine will still be hot by GEORGE WELLER 


T lio eyes of an old-car enthusiastgrow 
moist behind his goggles when he 
sees a spitting Stutz Bearcat or a hissing 
Stanley Steamer struggle into action. 
When a bug on period airplanes watches 
a Spad or an early Curtiss waddling 
down a runway, his anxious heart leaps 
up as if to help the oldlimcr into the air. 
When a salt-rimed devotee of antique 
watercraftseesa half-century-old Friend- 
ship sloop, such as the one pictured here, 
picking herway — like an old lady bound 
for church — past the fiber-glass martini 
palaces of a modern harbor, his im- 
pulse is to offer a gentlemanly arm. And 
an arm, right up to the shoulder, is just 
about what the devotee must be pre- 
pared to give if he has any notion of be- 
coming such an old lady’s lover, for the 
boats that cost about S400 when they 
were first built in Friendship. Me. back 
in the I.SyOs cannot be duplicated today 
for less than SIO.OOO. To get one of the 
originals built by Wilbur Morse or his 
brothers, you pay whatever the current 
owner may see lit to ask. if indeed he is 
willing to sell at all. 

Those sturdy, sea-kindly workboats 
with their broad beams, deep keels and 
graceful clipper-ship-lype bows and 
bowsprits were designed as "sailing 
w heelbarrows" to bring the lobster catch 
in from the traps on the bottom of 
Maine's bays. They were built with oak 
timbers to light nasty weather. A Friend- 
ship sometimes tends to be leaky and 
wcl. but attempting to doctor her leaks 
only confuses her: she prefers to fix them 
herself, lightening her scams like a lady 
adjusting a corset for greater comfort. 
Why. you ask. should anyone buy, repair 
or attempt to duplicate such a crusty 
old spinster, particularly when she may 
like her contemporary, tlie One Hoss 
Shay— collapse in a heap from sheer old 
age? It’s hard to say. but many do. It is 
probably the Friendship’s pristine beau- 
ty that seduces them. Under sail, she 
saunters along with the ungirdled gait of 
a fisher girl impudently seeking a date. 
Her trail boards are caught around her 
bosom like an old-fashioned shaw l, with 
the eagle’s head worn as a brooch at the 
center. Her magnilicenlly broad after- 
deck was made that way. of course, 


to get the heavy lobster traps inboard 
with minimum heave, but it looks like 
a veranda. 

The great gift of the Friendship is that 
she slops firmly and stands still. There is 
some dispute about the best way to hold 
her, untended, on a running tide. The 
mainsail, with its long overhanging boom, 
is loosed amidships, everyone agrees, 
but there is sharp disagreement as to 
whether the jib should be freed or sheet- 
ed in to leeward to correct the tendency 
of the mainsail to make her fall off. Le- 
Roy Carter, a 71-year-old lobsierman of 
Friendship, told Writer Lew Diet/ a few 
years ago. "I owned one of Morse’s boats 
back around 1910. It wasn’t unusual to 
see 50 or more in the harbor either lob- 
slering, handlining or trawling. You’d be 
surprised how nice those sloops worked 
lending traps. I'd just luff up to a buoy 
and let the jib sheet go while I hauled 
and baited up. Then off I’d go again. 
Those boats were just as docile as a 
milk wagon's horse while you hauled. 
When it came time to run for home, 
they ran." 

An easy way to start a rain of pain 
in Maine is to ask which Morse actually 
invented the Friendship, the four broth- 
ers Wilbur. Charles. Jonah and Albion 
of Bremen Island in Muscongus Bay or 
the offside Morses. Warren and his 
brothers Cornelius and Edward, who 
lived on Morse Island. They all built 
sloops, and their womenfolk, some of 
whom survive, still nurture their credits. 

ll is impossible also to exclude two 
other clans, the Carters and McClains, 
who also built on Bremen Island, the 
earliest birthplace among the shipyards 
scattered through Muscongus Bay. 

Actually, the Friendship’s origins arc 
transatlantic. In the lS70s, when Wilbur 
Morse was a young fisherman fretting 
at the inadequate longboat rig passed 
down in Maine from the days of Captain 
John Smith's mapmuking excursions. 
Portuguese fishermen used lo work the 
Grand Banks the way the Soviet motor 
ships do today. Ail too often they would 
race and beat the Yankees to the nearest 
big market in Gloucester. Mass. One 
day a Portugee was wrecked nearCilouccs- 
ter, The Muscongus Yankees, seeing her 


deserted, landed nearby and measured 
her lines. They observed how her mast 
was placed far forward, only a lifth of 
the length from the bow, placing the cen- 
ter of effort of the sails well forward. 

Wilbur moved over to Friendship and 
started a yard of his ow n lo build boats 
patterned after the Portugees. At first 
his brother Charles was with him. But 
Charles had a tiff with the selectmen, 
loaded his tools and gear on a scow and 
took the whole kit 15 miles up-crcck lo 
Thomaslon, where his yard still survives 
under the management of another 
.Morse. Charles’s grandson, Roger. 

Wilbur, who was long on salesman- 
ship. often had five boats building at 
once on a kind of assembly line. He 
sometimes turned out 26 boats in a year. 
The real worker in the background was 
his brother Jonah, who joined him at 
19, worked for years and finally depart- 
ed in 1923 to set up his own yard at 
Damariscotta. Nearly everybody agrees 
that the broad-faced, spectacled Wilbur, 
a strong 6-foolcr, was the seminal influ- 
ence on the others. He defined a Friend- 
ship sloop as "a sloop built in Friend- 
ship. Maine by Wilbur Morse." He was 
a stern boss, paid his carpenters 15c an 
hour and permitted no idle talk during 
working hours. 

Revered relics arc usually surrounded 
by a lot of antiquarian gabble, but not 
Friendships. A no-nonsense attitude still 
prevails in the town of their origin. 
Nevertheless, a Friendship sloop h-as an 
insidious way of running her four-fool 
bowsprit, decorated trail boards, eagle, 
bobslay and all so deep into your heart 
that you arc harpooned for life. "You 
can see that moment of surrender; they 
get a helpless look in their eyes," says an 
e.x-owncr who managed lo kick Friend- 
ships only because his shoulders were 
getting curved from pumping. 

I understand a collector’s weakness 
for the Friendship because it felled me 
exactly 32 years ago in a greasy inlet 
of Piraeus in the Aegean .Sea. From 
Gloucester to Greece is some 6.000 miles, 
but the 36-foot Friendship Ochito had 
made it in a mere two years, guided by 
a tough, wiry architect from Boston 
nanied John tdward Crowley, Crowley, 
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a Harvard man not overly addicted to 
superlatives, called his gray antique “the 
slowest yacht in the Atlantic and the 
fastest in the Mediterranean." 

There is some sort of curse about 
changeling Friendships that abandon 
America for Furope, hut I did not realize 
it then. Transatlantic wrecks are usu- 
ally traced by the Morse trail boards that 
stubbornly survive as decorated drift- 
wood. One set was found in a carcass 
washed up on the coast of Sicily. An- 
other l>elonged to the Friendship Dutlcr 
/A which vanished mysteriously from the 
Quincy (Mass.) Yacht Club in 1931. A 
man suspected of murdering a couple on 
a neighboring island vanished just as 
mysteriously at the same time. There is 
no proof of the matter but many Down 
tasters believe the two disappearances 
were tied together. The Friendship's hulk 
was found on the coast of Holland some 
lime later. The murderer was never 
found. F.ither he had used her as a device 
to c.xplain his disappearance, or the old 
lady had taken him to the bottom in her 
prissy indignation at being vio/ated hut 
not paid. (What am I saying, “old lady"? 
These Friendships were a mere 30 years 
old when they flew the Atlantic, follow- 
ing Lindbergh, ) 

Ot'hHo looked twice beautiful to me 
riding by the Piraeus seawall, first, be- 
cause she was beautiful and. second, be- 
cause she meant a possible cheap ride 
home. It was mid-Depression; I had an 
experimental novel to sell, and I had 
been barely getting by at S45 a month 
plus space for The New York Times. 
Crowley was almost broke, too. “De- 
cember is a terrible month for sail in 
the Med. but we have to get my capital 
home and 1 can't start the engine," he 
said. 

We sailed from Piraeus on December 
4, seen off in a rainstorm by a sad. 50ish 
publicist named Urainerd Salmon. He 
had just had a contract yanked out 
from under him by the Greek govern- 
ment. was broke and eager to replace me 
as Time.s man. just to cat. The third man 
of our crew was an almost illiterate Ber- 
mudian that Kd J)ad picked up in the 
islands. 

Trouble began immediately. At 2 in 
the morning we mistook the road that 
curls behind the breakwater at the mouth 
of the Canal of Corinth for the seawall 
itself. We grounded. Our anchors refused 
to hold in the stiff easterly, and the en- 
gine wouldn't start. As wc hit the rock. 


Crowley said. “Over the side. George, 
and let's try to keep her from breaking 
up." Overboard I went. The Bermudian 
scrambled up to the seawall. Crowley 
threw him lines and I was :t human 
bumper, now scrambling along ilic surf- 
torn rocks in the darkness, now hanging 
to the gunwales. 

Wc saved her. I was covered w ith bar- 
nacle rips from chest to toes, making ev- 
ery twitch a sting. “You gave me back 
my boat, George." Crowley said gener- 
ously. In the two days wliilc I was recov- 
ering. he got the engine going, and wc 
slipised through the canal. 

Wc passed the snowy rampttrt of Par- 
nassus above Delphi, moved past Nau- 
pactos. past the place of Byron's disil- 
lusionment at Missolonghi, past Ithaca. 
Corfu and out in a wintry sea. Twelve 
days of vicious storms hacked at us, 
turning the bilges into a sloshing smor- 
gasbord of old meals that had flow n into 
the air before they could be eaten. All 
our deck gear was torn away, including 
sea anchors. The riding lights had gone 
dead. The seas ran (hfvc ways at once, 
tossing the old Friendship in all direc- 
tions. more beanbag than boat. 

O ff Italy, after a week, we barely es- 
caped being swept ashore in the 
Gulf of Taranto. When, finally, we crept 
past the long snowy shoulders of smok- 
ing Ltna. exhausted, cold, bloated and 
more than half-crocked from existing on 
rum eggnogs and potato chips, wc found 
ourselves in the midstream traffic of 
the Strait of Messina. The engine was 
frozen again, and the millracc was 
against us. That was all we needed. Wc 
gave up. We hoisted to the masthead 
the only light we haa left, a kerosene 
lamp Crowley had stolen from the city 
of Gloucester. We lay there all night in 
our soaked bunks, hove to in the main- 
stream of traffic from Europe to Suez, 
with liners hooting over us like iralTic 
cops and their creamy blue searchlights 
w hitening our cabin. “Sink us. See if we 
care," yawned Crowley, turning his back 
to the pitilessly illumined chaos. 

We staggered into Reggio Calabria, 
ate a huge meal we could not afford, and 
I immediately vomited up mine. Wc were 
at sea again in two days. Crowley being 
anxious to make Iscliia before Christmas, 
because his wife, Chiquita, was waiting 
for him. The law of averages, he fell, 
would be sure to give us a fair passage 
from Sicily to the Bay of Naples. 


We had barely negotiated Scylla's rap- 
ids and could sec the perisctiialiy smok- 
ing cone of Stromboli like a sullen ash- 
tray on the noriliern horizon, when the 
stars vanished, the seas rose and Che rig- 
ging began to moan. We went down to a 
trysail but saw that the currents were 
setting us remorselessly westward. A new 
set of black dumplings began to grow 
out of the swollen, wounded sunset: the 
Lipari Islands, where Mussolini kept his 
most dangerous enemies. And we were 
leaking. 

“We've got to pul in here," Crowley 
said to me. 

“Do it and you'll lose your boat." I 
said. “American reporters don't drop in 
on Fascist prison camps. What arc wc 
supposed to be doing, pleasure-cruising 
in December?" 

"They couldn't take Ochito if we ran 
in just to get some shelter," Crowley 
demurred. 

“They could and. what's more, they 
would," I objected. 

We pushed on northward, hoping to 
s/ip olT f/ie edge of the wesfer/y set to- 
ward the islands without a cutter com- 
ing out after us. Finally we got the 
Liparis hull down. It took us a week to 
make Capri. We spent Christmas day 
beating across the Gulf to Ischia. Chi- 
quita was waiting for us. The black- 
and-blue marks that Oehiio'% bunks and 
table edges had pounded into her waist 
from Bermuda to Italy were now gone. 
But Ochito had consumed four of the 
six weeks leave without pay the Tinie.i 
had granted me to come home at my 
own e\pen.sc*. I lent Crow ley the rest of 
what would have been my passage mon- 
ey. tried and failed to get a workaway 
job out of Naples and linally bought a 
freighter passage home. 

Ochito made Gibraltar with only one 
storm; the Med seemed to have blown 
itself out for the winter. Crow ley crossed 
from the Canary Islands to New York 
in 44 days, his first landfall being Sandy 
Hook. For 18 days in the trades he .sim- 
ply let Morse genius run the voyage, 
never touching a sail. 

But we had not avoided the curse that 
some little ships impose on those who 
send them too far into alien waters. When 
1 returned to Greece. Salmon was once 
again out of a job, and the new- govern- 
ment wouldn't honor the contracts of 
the old. He took photographer's poison 
in his lonely room in the Hotel Grande- 
Bretagne and expired, .surrounded by 
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lilerature praising Cirecce’s beauties. He 
had shared my Times work while I was 
at sea with a brilliant young Greek news- 
man, Spyros Vlachos. Vlachos. black- 
listed by the pro-German Metaxas dic- 
tatorship, also committed suicide. Crow- 
ley thought that her long voyage would 
turn his boat into a second Spray, the 
little round-the-world si nglehandcr made 
famous by Captain Josh Slocum. But 
he could not sell her. because she w as too 
tired and she leaked, hventually she van- 
ished in a marina near Neponset. And 
three years after his return to Boston Har- 
bor. Crowley shot himself in his Beacon 
Hill apartment. 

Today’s Friendship ow ners make more 
reasonable demands on tlteir creaky 
antiques than a two-year transatlantic 
voyage. Like the artist-writer Joe Rich- 
ards. owner of the 25-foot Princess, they 
may test their mistress' stamina with an 
inland passage run from New York to 
Miami. But no original I'riendship is 
likely again to dare to change conti- 
nents afloat. Nowadays when owners 
of Friendship .sloops get together it is 
usually to take part in one of the two 
annual regattas: the mid-September race 
off Gloucester and Marblehead or the 
old-home week at Friendship itself, a 
rousing three-day affair, 

Friendship (pop. 806) is an unsenti- 
mental two-church town without even 
a hotel, and it accepted the winter folks’ 
plan to memoriali/e its little ships with 
uncommon readiness and no predato- 
ry commercialism. Besides Postmaster 
Carleton Simmons, two of the strong- 
est spirits there are Albert Roberts, a 
lobsterman, and his ex-schooltcacher 
wife Betty. It was typical of Friend- 
ship's races the last time I attended them 
that I could observe AI Roberts, be- 
tween bouts of announcement from the 
microphone on his dock, carefully sort- 
ing his morning catch of lobsters. .A 
handsome, ruddy fisherman. AI olliciated 
in overalls. 

Roberts is also curnlor of the Friend- 
ship Museum, which has been established 
in an l8-foot-by-24-foot red brick 
schoolhouse built in 1852. The museum 
is run by little Mrs. Carrie McFarland, 
the stepdaughter of Jonah Morse. When 
I asked her how she had arranged the 
records of the Friendship. Mrs. McFar- 
land looked thoughtfully into the dis- 
tance and gave me a real Friendship 
answer, untouched by guile. ’'Well.” she 
said carefully, "I suppose the best way 
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All you need 

is desire , . . 

We supply the rest. Pennsylvania’s 
new Centre Court tennis racket 
and championship balls are 
matched-calibre performers, 
magnificently responsive to 
your will to win. Take the 
uncanny balance and controlled 
flex of the thoroughbred Centre 
Court racket. Shots become 
automatic . . . your placements drop 
just where you want them. And 
the power-packed Centre Court ball 
becomes a streak of unleashed 
energy. All you need is desire 
...we’ll supply the rest. 


Free: "Tennis Fundamentals” Instruction book 




Y our.s free when you buy a can of Centre Court 
balLs from your sporting goods dealer. Inside 
tips on strategy, playing to win. Get yours 
today. If your dealer is temporarily out of 
them, write us direct. 

Enclose 25 cents to cover 
cost of handling and mailing. m GENERAL 
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This is a glaring example of henpecking. 
A/i, sweet henpecking. 


He rents cars from Notional to get S&H Green Stomps free. 
His next trip will give him enough to get her that new General 
Electric coffeemoker. What's more, Notional features 
'65 Fords. Is he henpecked? Or is he shrewd? 
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n Canada, it's Tilden Rent- 
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you could describe our museum, it's ti 
mess." To me it seemed an extremely 
\scll-disciplincd mess, with plenty of 
early photos and scrimshaw. In NUsiic. 
(,‘oiin.. of course, the marine museum 
has a fully rigged I'riendship, 

fn friendship men still speak of “get- 
ting up a boat” as a sensible way to 
spend a winter. No use to build a I riend- 
ship. though, hor a modern lobstcriran, 
the only way to creep in close under the 
pine-fliinked rocks to set traps is with 
a gasoline motor, not a sloop. Ihit w hen 
you ask anybody around rriendship 
where the original plans of the sloop are. 
a qui/./icul look comes in his eyes. The 
lips narrow a little. “What you plan- 
nin ? To get one up this winter, maybe?” 
he says, not unkindly. You allow- that 
you might be templed. “Well, if people 
round here do have the linos, they're 
not savin'." Quick smile and a wink, 
then a long, cautious silence. You wait. 
“What you run do. if you wanl to build 
for yourself, is to gel a magnifying glass 
and copy your lines off that Chapclle 
book." The vanished stud they refer to 
is the 25-rool Pi'iiHUfiiiJ in .'iiiicriaiii 
Small SuiUnti Crafi by How ard C'hapellc 
of the Smithsonian. 

The aserage of all the Friendships now 
afloat is much longer than Pniuu/iiid. 
only an inch or two uiuler .10 feet. When 
you arc dealing with Maine folks on deli- 
cate matters like the si/c of a Friendship, 
it might be belter to stretch her out a 
few feci. Building takes lime, of course. 
Phil Nichols has taken four years to 
build the 33-fool Surprise, his third. 
But the Morses. McClains and Carters 
were never people in a hurry. W'ilbur 
Morse used to take pains to carsc his 
and Jonah's initials in the wreath on the 
stern of his ships, lie referred to himself 
as “an a\cragc Morse," because Itc was 
turning out ships at 74, when nine out 
of 1 1 of his family were still working, 

I wish W'ilbur had seen Ocliilo off 
Slromboli. bucking stubbornly along in 
the cold scud of an Alpine norther, with 
the volcano's smoke spreading bhtek and 
wild under the pearly low ceiling like a 
broken stovepipe in a Maine kitchen. 
W'c were cold, bruised, hungry and 
broke, but we felt somehow that our 
ship would take care of us. .After all. 
she came from what people call “that 
place up in Maine where they used to 
make wonderful sloops years ago." 

Still do, when you come right down 
to it. END 
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a really rough, 
tough Alpine rallye, 
every loose stone on 
the road seems 
to smack 
into your car. 
Aluminum trim can 
really take it.” 


The man talking is Dan 
Gurney, one of America’s 
great Grand Prix drivers. 

“More important to you, 
aluminum trim can take 
the day-to-day abuse of 
salt in the winter, gravel 
roads in the summer. With 
sapphire-hard, anodized 
aluminum, the sparkle is 
part of the metal— not a 
plated surface thatcan peel 


or flake. That’s why your 
car’s aluminum trim will 
still have its showroom 
shine when you’re ready to 
trade on a new model.” 

More and more of to- 
day's passenger cars fea- 
ture trim of light, bright 
Alcoa* Aluminum. In fact, 
the amount of aluminum 
per American car has more 
than doubled in less than 


10 years . . . light, strong 
Alcoa Aluminum in en- 
gines, wheels, brakes, ra- 
diators, air conditioners, 
trim and other vital parts. 
They’re better cars for it. 
ASK ANY DEALER HOW ALCOA 
ALUMINUM CHANGES YOUR CAR 
FOR THE BEHER. 

B ALCOA 


MUNSON 


SHAW CO, 



Classic light scotch — 
100 years experience 


Why are so many smart people discovering Vat 69 Gold? 
Because Vat Gold is the truly Classic light scotch made with a century 
of scotch blending experience. As smooth as the glass it goes in. 
Vat Gold is for those who look beyond price. Discover Gold . . . soon. 
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The Rio Grande tumbles out of the 

* mountains of Colorado cramped be- 
tween the walls of an immense can>on. 
Six hundred feet deep and 40 miles 
long, the canyon channels the river due 
south through the dry mesa country of 
northern New Mexico. .A lesser river, 
dwarfed by these imposing heights, 
would pass down the gorge unnoticed. 
But the Rio Grande, which is determined 
to reach the sea. I.SK5 miles from the 
river's source, draws the eye down to it- 
self rather than to the walls of its prison. 
Without the river, the prison would be 
burnt and dying, like the mesa above. 
There would be no grass growing at the 
bottom, no cattle grazing on the banks, 
no beaver, no porcupine, no trails which 
men have chiseled out of the rocky walls 
in order to spend a few hours in the 
prison themselves. 

Most of these trail makers are fisher- 
men. They have been lured into the 
■■box." us they call the prison, by the 
size of the rainbow and brown trout 
that inhabit this part of the Rio Grande. 
From late spring to early fall you find 
the fishermen scattered from one end of 
the canyon to the other, balanced on 
boulders, sprawled on the banks, stand- 
ing up to their chins in white water. 
.And where you find them usually de- 
termines what kind of fishermen they 
are. whether soft. hard, or mad. 

Ordinarily fishermen don't mi.x well. 
There is nothing a hard fisherman finds 
more loathsome than the sight of a soft 
fisherman. Mad fishermen hecan endure 
for short spells, because in all probabili- 
ty he was once one himself, when he was 
younger. But now all those wild leaps 
and the mad haste seem to him unneces- 
sary and faintly offensive. Soft fisher- 
men. on the other hand, those for whom 
fishing is the next best thing to a bed. 
hate anybody who disturbs their sleep, 
while mad fishermen hale anybody who 
gets in their way. 

The Rio Cirandc, however, unlike the 
usual trout stream, is big enough to 
support all three. And that is no small 
accomplishment. 

Mud fishermen arc the wild-eyed fa- 
natics who would parachute into the box 
were not climbing into it harder. Their 

HAZARDOUS TERRAIN fails to dotcr ihosc 
paitcni. Knowing veterans, the hard lislicrmcn. 
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Browns and rainbows in a 
deep, steep box 

Lured by tales of big trout, a dedicated fly-fisherman takes a near- 
vertical jeep ride down into a forbidding canyon on the Rio Grande 


theory is that the most accessible fish 
arc to he found in the least accessible 
water. So they fish places like Arsenic 
Springs, appropriately named and 26 
miles upstream from the New Mexican 
village of Taos, where the trail is a mile 
long and almost perpendicular as it hurls 
itself dow n the eastern cliff. Descending 
i.s bad enough, hut ascending is pure hell, 
especially at the close of a long fishing 


day. Water will log even a mad lishcr- 
maiTs bones, and trying to gel those 
hones to the top after dark makes ev- 
ery muscle in his body cry out lor pcticc 
at any price. 

The thing that drives mad lishermen 
to such mad exploits is the size of the 
hrown trout that have been raised in 
Arsenic Springs and other equally inac- 
cessible places along the Rio Grande — 
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raised but rarely caught; great shining 
slabs of trout that drift phanlomlikc up 
from the bottom, suck in a No. 6 hook, 
then, submerging, snap a heavy leader 
as though it were a 5x tippet. As fly- 
fishermen on the Florida Keys used to 
talk about jumping tarpon, so trout 
fishermen on the Rio Grande talk about 
jumping browns at Arsenic Springs. 

No doubt many of these stories are 
phantoms themselves, haunting weary 
heads at nightfall. But even so the Rio 
Grande does carry a heavy cargo of 
big fish. The main reason is that so much 
of the river is hard to reach. You have 
to want to lish in a bad way to put up 
with all the discomforts, and the plain 
truth is that most fishermen do not want 
to fish at all; they simply want to get 
out in the sun. 

Take soft (ishermen, for example. On 
the Rio Grande they congregate along 
the only stretch of water in the box that 
can be reached by car. A dirt road pro- 
gresses by many soft curves down to 
the river, crosses a bridge and then 
climbs up the other side, again curving 
softly. On weekdays the bridge has the 
river all to itself, but come Saturday, 
when the soft fishermen show up, it's 
like opening day in New Jersey. 

Soft fishermen rarely get much farther 
from the bridge than a mile on either 
side. By then they have climbed enough 
of the big boulders for one day and seen 
enough water. So they find a cozy spot 
on the bank, heave out the old craw- 
dad. whose oozing life might attract a 
fish, and go to sleep. 

Here then is a bird's-eye view of a 
small part of the box on a typical Satur- 
day afternoon; several dozen softly sleep- 
ing fishermen are clustered on the fringes 
of gamboling dogs and children. A wom- 
an with nothing else to do is polishing 
the car. At the same time, four miles 
away, a lone figure with mad eyes is 
scaling the last 30 feet of a precipice 
that he hopes will lead him to a pool not 
five men have fished all year. In between, 
porcupines waddle through the sage, 
cattle (which have been trucked into the 
box in May and will be trucked out in 
October ) graze along the banks and mag- 
pies quarrel, but not another person is 
in sight. Not yet, at any rate. 

The hard lishermen of the Rio Grande 
do not appear until late in the day. They 
arrive with the shadows, after the porcu- 
pine, when the temperature has dropped 
10'^. Hard lishermen don't hike in like 


mad fishermen, nor do they glide in like 
the soft pretenders. They bounce down 
the cliff in jeeps, a compromise mode of 
travel in which they suffer all the jarring 
sensations of a hike while being trans- 
ported on four wheels to the part of the 
river they like to fish best, that part lying 
midway between ArsenieSpringsand the 
bridge — compromise water, neither too 
accessible nor too inaccessible. 

Hard fishermen are the Rio Grande's 
regular producers. They have fished it 
for years. They know its likes and dis- 
likes, where the fish arc and what flics to 
use when. They don’t fret and fume like 
mad fishermen, nor do they go to sleep 
like soft fishermen. Their strategy is calm 
perseverance. They know the Rio Grande 
is no miracle river: a good river, yes, 
but a river you have to fish at the right 
time and in the right way if you want 
to take its best lish. 

The best time, unquestionably, is early 
fall, when the big browns have spawned 
and are prowling the river for food. The 
air is cool then. Aspens flame on the hill- 
sides. And fishing is a joy from morning 
until night. But during the summer the 
lime to fish the river is late in the day 
when the warm currents begin to cool. 
Compared to most eastern trout streams, 
the Rio Grande is still a fast river. But 
the fish do not seem to know this, at 
least not the big fish. They lie still and 
deep, waiting for evening. 

Hard fishermen wait too. killing the 
time by earning a living. Selling insur- 
ance, painting, teaching, filling teeth — 
these are useful things to know how to 
do in summer. They help pass the dog 
hours. Taos, where a lot of the hard 
fishermen live, is a good town to wait in. 
You can watch the shadows sliding 
down the Sangre de Cristo Mountains. 
When they reach a certain point, you 
know it's lime to start packing the jeep. 

Hard fishermen usually get to the river 
about 5 and slay until 8 or 9, long after 
the sun has set and a starry lid dropped 
shut over the box. They travel in fours, 
two to fish upstream, two to fisii down. 
More than that would be awkward: less 
than that could be dangerous. No matter 
how well you know the box it is not a 
safe place to be after dark. Besides, four 
fishermen can cover more water than 
one. and hard fishermen believe in being 
thorough. In three hours they will cover 
about three miles in each direction, then 
they will turn around and fish back, cov- 
ering the same water a second time. All 


trips end at the jeep, where they began. 
Matches flare in the darkness and catches 
arc displayed. Hard fishermen arc not 
subject to the incohcrcncy that over- 
comes mad fishermen at the sight of a 
good fish. They admire, but never rave. 
If the catch is mediocre, as it generally is 
in summer, the lone is equally calm. 
When two meet, one of them will say. 
”1 hope you did better than 1 did, Dave." 
And Dave will reply, “1 did lousy." 

“How lousy?” 

“Three small lish." 

“I whipped you by two." 

“Any size?" 

“One'll go 17 inches. I guess. Nothing 
to brag about." 

“I raised one good fish and lost him, 
a rainbow.” 

“How good?" 

"Thrccorfour pounds. The damn lead- 
er broke." 

“Too bad. How did the sheriff make 
out?" 

This particular midsummer night 
scene, one of many along the Rio Grande 
each year, occurred at the end of a trip 
that originated in Taos. Dave Poison, an 
insurance salesman, Emil Bisttram, an 
artist, and Uvaldo Sandoval, the shcriffof 
Taos County, met outside a cafe on the 
edge of town and loaded their gear into a 
jeep owned by P. D. Allen, a former 
schoolteacher, who normally uses his 
vehicle to haul tourists over scenic moun- 
tain roads. 

From Taos to the river is about an 
hour's drive, most of it across a dry mesa 
where sage is the only vegetation and 
small herds of underfed cattle plod aim- 
lessly across the horizon. The road, con- 
sisting of two tire tracks, leads straight to 
the rim of the gorge. There Allen stopped 
and put the jeep in four-wheel drive, 
while Poison, who sat next to him, fas- 
tened a safety bell across tlie door open- 
ing on his side. 

Six hundred feet below, the Rio 
Cirande. glinting in the late afternoon 
sun, curled toward the sea between the 
canyon's rough gray walls. The trail clung 
to the eastern wall and groped its way to 
the bottom on a series of switchbacks. 
It carried the jeep down the way a follow- 
ing wave carries a ship, with the front 
tilted forward until Bisttram and Sando- 
val, who ixicupied the rear scats, looked 
straight out into space. They had made 
the descent loo many times to question 
whether the jeep would stay upright, but 
still they leaned away from the void even 

continued 
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THERE ARE ONLY TWO WELL-KNOWN 
COLOR FILMS IN AMERICA. 

WE MAKE ONE OF THEM. 

IF YOU'RE NOT COMPLETELY 
SATISFIED WITH ALL THE 
PICTURES YOU'RE NOW GETTING, 
SWITCH. 





Ask for Pennzoil. What do you get? Peace 
of mind. Peace of mind in a can of pure 
Pennsylvania oil . . . the one that contains 
Z-7 (needs no other additives). You know 
your engine has the safest protection pos- 
sible. And that's what peace of mind is all 
about. Ask for Pennzoil at service stations, 
new car dealers, and garages. 


while they quietly conversed of fish and 
flies — and of vehicles which had failed 
and been pulled out of the gorge on 
steel cables. 

The pace was too slow to register on 
the speedometer. Allen kept well to the 
high side of the trail. Occasionally he 
would scrape a jut of rock and ask Poi- 
son whether he could come over an inch. 
“’You can come over a foot if you want 
to." But Allen never wanted to. An inch 
was as much as he would give up, and 
that grudgingly. 

The penultimate switchback occurred 
near the bottom. Here the trail swung on 
itself with devastating fury, dropping 
three feet for every one foot forward and 
forcing Allen to back up before he could 
get around. It was a shuddering maneu- 
ver, with the tires spewing dirt and the 
bumper nudging space. But after that the 
incline relaxed. It still went down, but at 
a less cruel angle, and the trail, grinding 
its way to the bottom between boulders 
and heaps of loose rock, looked less like 
a dry waterfall. 

Bisitram got out before the others. 
His favorite water lay downstream, a 
half mile below where Allen would leave 
the jeep, and rather than waste time by 
fishing the water in between, which he 
had found over the years to be unpro- 
ductive, he followed a foot trail south. 
The trail carried him under the shadow of 
the opposing cliff, where the air smelled 
of water and grass grew between the 
enormous boulders that composed the 
eastern bank. He walked until he came to 
the tail end of a pool that whipped down 
between two stone ledges. There he sat 
down and assembled his rod. 

The Rio Grande docs not invite deli- 
cacy. Cramped and hurried, it is rarely 
still long enough to float a dry fly. Bist- 
tram uses wet flics exclusively, tied on 
either a No. 6 or a No. 8 hook. His fa- 
vorites are the Gray Hackle Peacock and 
the E. J. Bisttram Special Badger, a fly 
that carries his name and looks like a 
Black Gnat with some white around the 
eye of the hook. His leaders are short 
and heavy and never tapered. He be- 
gins with the small size and changes to 
the large flies at dusk. 

He was using a Peacock and a Badger 
when he caught his first fish. He had cast 
to the middle of the river and let the cur- 
rent carry the flies next to a rock in the 
center of the riffle. At the end of the 
drift, some 10 feet below the rock, just 
as the line straightened out, a trout rose, 
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flashing, and struck. Since it was many 
pounds lighter than the leader, Bisttram 
quickly brought it ashore, dropped it into 
a canvas bag he carries over his shoulders, 
and walked on. 

In order to cover the three miles he 
intended to cover, he had to fish fast. 
The light was going now. and there was 
a pool he wanted to reach before the light 
had gone completely. This meant passing 
up stretches as good-looking as any on 
the river, but he had fished them before 
and knew they were not as good as oth- 
ers ahead. It also meant spending no 
more than a few' casts on any one place. 

Fishing styles arc generally the re- 
sult of the water one fishes. Bisttram’s 
brusqueness, which is characteristic of 
Rio Grande fis'hing. is a luxury few east- 
ern trout fishermen can afford, simply 
because their rivers are not as big and 
generous. But the Rio Grande doesn’t 
care whether you slap the water. It likes 
to make noise itself. 

It roared as it tumbled into the big 
hole Bisttram likes to fish at dusk. He had 
come three miles now, and he watched 
the sky darken over his head and felt the 
air grow steadily cooler. The water was 
the same color as the sky — like a long, 
narrow piece of slate laid between two 
rapids — and just as flat. He had been here 
on some evenings when there were so 
many fish rising that the surface looked 
choppy, but that was not the case today. 
He buttoned his coat against the chill 
and waded a few feet from the bank. 
His first cast was upstream. As soon as 
the line touched the water, the strong 
current pulled it under. By the time it 
floated down to where he was, the lower 
fly, a Badger, was scraping the bottom. 
The line went past him taut. Nehr the 
end of the drift the rod tip, which was 
already bent under the weight of the cur- 
rent, bent even lower, as a heavy fish 
hooked itself and started up. It was a big 
rainbow. Bissiram saw it jump, then be- 
gan feeding line. The fish was goingnap- 
stream against the current, but even so 
it was going faster than a faulty qeel 
would give up line, and within seconds 
it had broken the leader— a 10-pound 
test leader, at that. 

It was, as Bisttram later told 'Dave 
Poison, a big fish. 

The sheriff, when he returned to the 
jeep, had five rainbows and two browns 
to show, all of them between 12 and 16 
inches. But what else would you expect 
in midsummer on the Rio Grande? end 



why do all Eastern flight crews 
go back to school each year? 


For the same reason there 

is a nursery in every Falcon Lounge. 



Why are we expanding our Whisperjet fleet? (Soon there will be 50.) Why 
may you dine oloft on famous Rosenthal China? Why do oil Eastern flight 
crews go back to school each yeor? 

For one reason: we want to make Eastern the finest, most competent 
airline you've ever flown on. Every new convenience, every new comfort 
or touch of elegance we add along the way becomes another opportunity 
for us to say, "Thank you for flying on Eastern." 
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See how much better on airline can be 



Ford Motor 


a finishing school 




Company is: 


Our lesson for today is paint. 

The word to remember is acrylic — the name 
of a brilliant new enamel finish pioneered on 
cars by Ford Motor Company. 

Acrylic enamels are 50% harder — which means 
an extra bright original luster and greater resist- 


ance to sun, salt, stones, scuffs and scratches. 

They also retain their brilliance longer, even 
without waxing. 

Acrylic enamels are glowing evidence that — 
when it comes to quality — a Ford Motor Com- 
pany car outshines anything in its class. 


Ford-built means better built 


MUSTANG • FALCON . FAIRLANE ■ FORD 
COMET • MERCURY 

THUNDERBIRD> LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 





cocktmv 


sire XI <|resitY<^ll^^w West liiilisiii 


limes ill tills liottle. 


wliicli sliiHiHl come as a surprise to tliose 
ot‘ Y»i> wlio tlioiiylit all limes were iireeii. 


Surprise- 
Limes grown in 
Dominica by Rose's 
oren'i green. They’re o 
hoi Iropicol yellow. 
They're fotter thon 
untropicol limes. They 
hove on exquisite 
ton-sweet tosfe. And 


Rose's puls the juice of of 
least 23 of them in eoch 
lorge bottle. No wonder 
tropical drinks mode 
with golden tropical lime 
juice are so dozzling. 

Like the Rose's Collins; 

3 ports gin, vodko or rum 
to one port Rose's, Pour 
into a toll gloss with 
ice, odd soda, stir. 


Or the clossic Rose's 
Gimlet: one port Rose’s 
to 4 or 5 ports gm or 
vodko. stir with ice, pour 
into a cocktail gloss, or 
serve on the rocks. 

Or the equally excellent 
Rose's Daiquiri; to two 
parts of light rum add 


one port Rose's and a 
dash of sugar. Shake 
with cracked ice. stroin 
into 0 cocktoil glass. 

The golden difference 
in them oil is Rose’s: the 
lime juice made from 
golden limes. 

For golden cocktail 
hours. 




BRiDGE/CAa/'/es Goren 


By the 


way, Italy won again 


The cheating scandal that exploded in 

* Ruonos Aires on the last day of the 
World Championship so dwarfed the 
story of Italy’s seventh straight victory 
that this achievement was virtually over- 
looked. 

Italy trounced both CJrcat Britain and 
Argentina but had a much more difllcult 
lime with the U.S. team, which went 
into the final 4S deals with a lead of 
five International Match Points over the 
heavily favored Italians. That lead evap- 
orated on the first two deals of the day, 
however, and in the iirst 14-board ses- 
sion of the final round Italy outscored 
the Americans 42 to 9 to build a 2S-point 
edge. For the second 14 deals of the day 
Captain John Gerber shuthed his line- 
up, resting Dorothy Hayden and B. Jay 
Becker, who had played consistently well 
throughout, and used I loward Schenken 
and Peter Lcveniritt against Giorgio Bel- 
ladonna and Walter Avarelli, and Ivan 
Erdos and Kelsey Petlerson against Pi- 
etro Forquet and Benito Garozzo. A 
12-lVlP rally shaved Italy’s lead to 16 
IMPS, but U.S. hopes dissolved in the 
crucial last session as Italy scored 74 
IMP-s while holding our team to a mere 
16. And that was that. 

For Italy, Massimo D'Alelio and Ca- 
millo Pabis-Ticci outscored Belladonna 
and Avarelli, but. as usual. Forquei and 
Garozzo played best of all and were 
unanimously selected a.s winners of a 
special award to the tournament’s best 
pair. Forquet, rated by some handicap- 
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pers as the lop performer of our day, is a 
devotee of the pass as an olTensive weap- 
on; in the aggressive Benito Garozzo, 
he seems to have found an ideal partner. 

In the deal shown below, from the 
final day's play, it was not until the Ital- 
ians bid and made an optimistic five dia- 
monds that the commentators realized 
there was any possibility of game in the 
hand. 

When Beekerand Mrs. Hayden played 
the North-South cards, they reached a 
three-spade contract. West led the 4 of 
diamonds. East look the ace and re- 
turned the 6, and Mrs. Hayden had to 
guess whether the opening lead was low 
from the queen or was a singleton. She 
elected to play the king, saw it rutted by 
West and could not escape losing two 
trumps and another diamond, for down 
one and a minus 50. The Italians were 
more ambitious: 


WEST 

lUvcntrm 

PASS 

34 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 


NORTH 

(furgHCf) 

2Y 

PASS 
3 N.T. 


EAST SOUTH 

iSihenken) {C<iro;io) 
DOUBLE REDOUBLE 
PASS 3 4 

PASS 44 

PASS PASS 


Opening lead: <{ueen of chibs 


Garo/zo won the club with dummy’s 
ace, led the spade 7 and successfully 
finessed the queen. He rutted a spade in 
dummy, returned a diamond and won 
the trick with the jack when hast played 
low. Another spade rult put the lead in 
dummy for a second diamond lead. East 
rose with the ace and continued clubs, 
but South won the trick with the king, 
cashed his king of diamonds and ran 
good spades until East ruffed with the 
high trump. The defenders got just two 
trump tricks, and the Italians netted 450 
points for another 10 I M Ps. 

To my amazement, one of the play- 
ers in Buenos Aires boasted to Howard 
Schenken, "My partner and I would like 
to get Ciarozzo and Forquet on a slow 
boat to China." 

"Sure,’’ said Howard, affably. “But 
how would you get back?” end 


who 

says 

golf clubs 
make 
you 
a 

better 

golfer 

? 
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That’s how many times we inspect a Volkswagen. 


These ore some oi the ok's our litrle cor 
hos 10 get in our foctoiy. 

Ilt's easy to fell the ok's from the no's. 
One no is oH yoy ever see.) 

We pay 5,857 men just to look for things 
to soy no to. 

And no is no. 

A visitor from Brazil once asked us who! 


we were QOmg to do about a roof ilior 
came through with o dent in It. 

Dents ore easy to hammer out. 

So who! we did shook him a little 
We smashed the roof down to o meiol 
lumpond threw it out in the scrap pile. 

We stop VWs for little things fhof you 
may never notice yourself. 


fhe Pt of t)te hning m the roof, 

The finish m □ doorjomb. 

In the finol inspection clone, our VW 
has to get through 342 points without one 
blockboll. 

One out of 50 doesn’t moke it. 
But you should see the Ones 
that get awoy. 


HORSE SHOWS /AUce Higgins 


Year of the dagger at Devon 


T he Devon <Pa. ) horse show, scene 
in 1964 of a near riot by rebellious 
exhibitors (Si, June 15. 1964). this year 
featured the stubbing of a trainer just 
outside the show ring. Despite such un- 
scheduled activities and the fact that 
there were more horses (1.239). more 
days (eight) and more spectators thait 
ever, the huge, complex event ran in 
commcndably brisk fashion. 

Some of the show's polish can be 
credited to Jim Fallon, the newly named 
manager, and to the improved facilities 
on the grounds. In addition, after years 
of complaints about the "same old Dev- 
on courses." the jumpers were olTered 
brand-new designs, which received a 
mixed welcome from exhibitors and 
members of the show committee. “An- 
other four dollars shot." groaned 
Treasurer Frank Ellis as the crack of a 
breaking pole reached his ears. Not only 
did it seem that an exceptionally high 
number of poles and standards were 
splintered, but that more horses than 
usual had falls. Even the indomitable 
Untouchable and Kathy Kusner went 
down, but the chestnut gelding still 
emerged as the show's champion Jump- 
er by a healthy point margin, 

It was, in fact, very much Kathy 
Kusner’s show. Riding Patrick Butler's 
three top jumpers — Fire One. That'.s 
Right and Untouchable— Kathy and a 
Butler horse won a blue each of the 
first four days, and on one iKcasion 
Butler jumpers finished one. two and 
three. ''I just love to read the morning 
papers these days," said Butler on F'ri- 
day after Untouchable had won the 
Puissance Class at 6 feet 6 inches. 

But that night the Butler luck 
changed, if you can call placing second 
a failure. Although Untouchable won 
no more blues, he was in the ribbons in 
the last three classes and very easily was 
the jumper champion. Another Butler 
horse. Fire One, was the reserve after a 
jump-oir. Oddly enough, not a single 
open class was won by a professional 
rider. Danny Lope/, Frank Chapot and 
Jim Day each won one of the three 
classes that Kathy did not. 

The Conformation Hunter Division 


was totally dominated by one horse. 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Cunningham's 
Cap and Gown. The superb bay gelding 
retired four challenge trophies, got a 
second leg on two others and. of course, 
was champion with more points than 
any horse had ever amassed at Devon. 
His only defeat was in a special (no 
point) lady's class where he was second 
to Isgilde, an easy-moving bay marc of 
uncertain age. who won her 42nd Work- 
ing Hunter championship for Owner 
Sallie Molch. 

Raymond Firestone, whose attention 
was divided between Indianapolis and 
Devon, came up a winner in both places. 
His Noble Savage, with Dave Kelley 
aboard, won over a field of 78 in the 
Green Working Hunter Division. A 
gray son of Native Dancer. Noble Sav- 
age had been a flop on the racetrack 
and was rejected by the UShT. Now at 
last he has found his metier, with a tri- 
color ribbon to prove it. 

The stabbing on Wednesday was ap- 
parently the open flaring of a feud that 
had been smoldering for months in the 
best Trail iif l/ic I.unt'.uiiiic Pine tradi- 
tion. Early in the year. Wendell (Tinker) 
Jones was fired as trainer by Grey-stone 
Manor Stables, but before he received 
his last paycheck he had fired Forrest 
Gibson, the second trainer. When Redd 
Crabtree arrived to take Jones's place, 
he promptly rehired Gibson. The daugh- 
ter of Grcyslone's owner. Ruth Louise 
Sioltzfus. announced her engagement 
to Charles Jones. Tinker's brother, and 
quit riding her father's horses. All was 
quiet until the Lancaster show, which 
preceded Devon. There Tinker bumped 
Redd on a Grey stone horse in one class, 
and he ran into him again at Devon. 
On the rail Gibson shouted at Tinker, 
who yelled back and later leaped off his 
horse and onto CJibson. What happened 
next varies with the witness, but Tinker 
was stabbed — a superficial wound in 
the side — and Gibson, pleading his in- 
nocence. was arrested, although no 
weapon ever was located. Jones went to 
the hospital, and Gibson was released 
on bail. The Devon fans can hardly 
wait for next year. end 


Who says MacGregor Golf Clubs 
make you a better golfer? 

Toney 
Penna 
says so! 



MT TOURNEY GOLF CLUBS are the 
newest achievement of Toney Penna. 
famed MacGregor club designer 
whose innovations have set the pace 
for the entire field. MT TOURNEY 
Woods and Irons incorporate unique 
new long distance and accurate 
control features. 

Exclusive “IMPACT WATE” in the 
Woods and "EVEN WATE" in the 
Irons adds distance to every shot. 
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SOCC^n/ Mark Kram 


Chipping 
away at U.S. 
apathy 

Two foreign teams draw an SRO 
crowd in New York as signs appear 
of a surge on the scholastic level 

r^csperalc and frustrated, they just 
sat Uterc in their cars on the Tribor- 
ough Bridge, searching for running room 
and fulminating m Spanish and Italian, 
and only now and then could one hear 
that special brand of invcctisc typical of 
the trapped New York City motorist, All 
of them were trying to get to Downing 
Stadium, a dismal, disligurcd edifice of 
discomfort on Randalls Island in the East 
River. What could possibly be happen- 


ing in Downing Stadium? A concert by 
Xa'.ier Cugat? A Roman-style execution 
of the producers of The Unroudiahlcs 
sponsored by the Sons of Italy, maybe? 
Manmui iiiia! Not a siiccer game! Soccer 
in this country is just a chapter in The 
Eiicyvlup'-ilia of Sports. Nevertheless, 
there they were, all those frantic, grous- 
ing people eagerly trying to become traf- 
fic statistics Just to sec a soccer game. 

It was not an ordinary soccer game, 
however. Joe's Bar and Grill was not 
meeting Max Bfob's for the right to drain 
a keg of beer — compliments of the loser 
— iificr the game. No. this was the 
•'Dream Game." the "Match of the Cen- 
tury," the American Soccer League publi- 
cists emoted. This was A.C. Milan of 
Italy and Santos of Brazil, two teams 
which you may or may not be aware of, 
depending on the attention you pay to 
the two-paragraph tillers in your local 
paper. Milan and Santos are preeminent 
ia international soccer, and to New 
Yorkers of Spanish, Uolian, Portuguese 
and German extraction, steeped in the 
nuances and moved by the thrills of the 



game, it is gross ignorance not to know 
this, lor them the appearance of the two 
teams was like the Irish bars on Third 
Avenue suddenly returning to the old 
and fondly rememhered tradition of 
free lunch. 

l.ast week 23.000 people turned out for 
the Milan-Santos game, bringing with 
them cushions for the hard stone on 
which they would have to sit. firecrackers 
and banners proclaiming their national 
tics. In the stands they jabbered about 
the esthetics of the game and. as they 
occasionallyreactedwithfrighteniiighys- 
Icria at an outrage committed by a play- 
er or a blunder by an otJicial. one could 
hardly doubt that the head of an incar- 
cerated Dane had once been used as a 
soccer ball on some long-ago Lnglish 
playing field. Others played bongo 
drums, and all of them tenaciously clung 
to their sitting and standing space: no- 
body moved at the half despite the cries 
of beer vendors who were trapped in the 
runways leading into the stands. 

Milan and Santos tied 1-1 and. despite 
certain provocations, the fans remained 
relatively docile. Ifthey had not. Down- 
ing Stadium would have been leveled, a 
prospect that seemed not entirely un- 
pleasant at the lime. The players and 
referees, regrettably, would have been 
in a perilous situation. There are no iron 
doors in the stadium locker rooms as in 
Lima. Peru, where smiilar portals saved 
the players from annihilation in the riot 
of 1964. Nor is there a moat, as in Rio 
de Janeiro, separating the playing field 
from the stands. Anyway, w hoever heard 
of a riot over soccer in the L .S.? 

The fans left quickly, their eyes surely 
strained from lighting that would have 
suited a Class D ball park, and they were 
only mildly dissatisfied. The Bra7ilian 
Pcic. probably the finest soccer player in 
the world, had not played. Seventeen 
thousand tickets had been sold before the 
promoters decided to loll the people — 
two days before the match — that Pole 
would not make the trip. Those who were 
not aware of this were advised by signs 
on the stadium walls that they could get a 
refund. The game itself, although marked 
by patches of brilliance, consummate 
passing and ballctlikc footwork, for the 
most part left the fans unmoved. They 
saw cautious, defensive soccer that steadi- 
ly dulled their emotions. Neither team 
apparently was going to risk injuries in a 
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game that amounted to nothing more 
than an exhibition. 

The attendance at the game. hovACver. 
does raise an old question. Is soccer, cal led 
“the v^orld's most popular sport." tinally 
succeeding in chipping away at the apa- 
thy of the people of this country? Can it 
become a national sport? New York, 
made up of many ethnic groups that look 
upon soccer as other .Americans regard 
baseball, cannot provide an accurate an- 
svser. Aided by a large local population 
to partially offset the conHict with more 
popular sports, the International Soccer 
League has been relatively successful, 
draw ing 200,000 fans last year and more 
than a million in its live years of opera- 
tion. But how would the game do else- 
where? The LSI- relies on the apiveal of 
topnotch foreign teams. What about 
American soccer? 

There is now serious discussion con- 
cerning the organization of a national 
professional league, composed of 10 
teams, by 1967. It will, to be sure, be a 
monumental job just to put tlie league 
in flight. Dearth of native talent and the 
powerful competition from other major 
sports are just a couple of obstacles 
blocking the success of professional soc- 
cer in this country. Nevertheless, opti- 
mism abounds among enthusiasts, much 
of it based on the grass-roots growth at 
the college and secondary-school level 
which could eventually provide the talent 
and the audience. 

If success were achieved in the profes- 
sional sport, it would be quite startling, 
tven in svvccer's more popular days in 
this country it was a game that appealed 
to immigrants who missed tlie old coun- 
try and. lacking cars and radio sets, hud 
nothing else to do on a Sunday after- 
noon. I ollowing World Wars I and M — 
when immigration to the IJ.S. was high 
— soccer was able to struggle along. 
There were good players among the new- 
comers and fans who appreciated them. 
Then immigration dwindled, television 
came along and harassed husbands final- 
ly consented to the wishes of their w ives. 
who preferred a drive in the country in 
the new car on Sunday afternoon. Play- 
ers became scarce, amateur play dropped 
off and professional leagues collapsed 
one after another. All that remains now 
are a few amateur and semipro leagues 
in a few cities. They arc in existence only 
because of a handful of oldtimers who 


have developed a fondness for the feel- 
ing of an exhausted body and because 
some neighborhood social clubs persist 
in using sivccer as a hangover cure fol- 
lowing Saturday-night beer and pizza 
parties. 

Soccer officials concerned with devel- 
oping .American players are no less per- 
sistent. Today more than 250 coffeges 
and 2.000 secondary schools play the 
game, though for some of them this is 
simply a matter of economies: they can- 
not afford the cost of football. It is 
only a slight exaggeration to say that 
all a school needs to conduct a soccer 
program is a ball. The most signifi- 
cant development in soccer in the past 
decade has occurred in .St. Louis, which 
has tong been something of a soccer 
cenier. I ven there, however, college 
soccer was dormant until 1959. A year 
earlier, a group of sludenls had start- 
ed an informal club at St. Louis Uni- 
versity and requested S2()() from the 
school. Robert Guelker. still the coach, 
arranged for his team to play nearby 
college groups, and one day in late fall 
they attracted 1 .200 people in 1 5° weath- 
er. The university was impressed, and 
soccer was made a varsity sport in 1959. 
That year Guelker's boys beat the top 
teams in the country and won the Na- 
tional Collegiate title. 1 hey repeated in 
I960. 1962 and 196.1. This past season 
they lost out to Navy in the semifinals. 

“I've got a built-in farm system." says 
Ciueiker. “There arc nine different classi- 
fications of players in St. Louis, and we 
start them mighty young. The first age 
group ts 6 to 8 years old. All in all. 
probably 10.000 to 12.000 people of all 
ages play sivecer in St. Louis, and of that 
number 8.700 of them are under 21." 

Obviously, more kids are playing the 
game, but it is improbable that a pic- 
ture of Milan's Tanares Amarildo will 
ever appear on a bubble gum card or 
that people will ever exterminate each 
other over an out-of-bounds call at 
Downing Stadium. Nor is it likely that 
the prophecy made 25 years ago at a 
coaches' convention of the Nebraska 
Stale Teachers Association will be real- 
ized. "Lifty years from now." the speak- 
er proclaimed, "soccer will supplant 
football as it is now played in the col- 
leges." The speaker was Branch Rickey. 
You remember — he was Gussie Busch's 
adviser last year. end 
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How 

American Airlines 
just cut the cost 
of your family trip. 


We got ofT to a great start by coming up 
I with new Royal Coachman family fares that 
I give everybody a break. Including Dad. 

I You see, even though he pays full fare, he 
still saves money. 

Because now, from noon Monday to noon 
I Friday, Mom gets 1/3 off, and the children — 
tliat means anyone 21 or younger — get a full 
2/3 off. (Of course, a child under 2 goes free.) That means a one-way ticket between, say. New York and California 
would cost Dad $145.10. But Mom’s ticket would cost him only $96.80, and the children’s only half that — $48.40 
each. (All prices plus tax.) For a family of four, that’s about $85 per person. 



But our savings story <loesn'l end there. Once you get to where 
you're going, we can get you a rented car (we’ll have it waiting for 
you at the airport) for only $99 a week. And no mileage charge. 

That means, if you pick it up in San Francisco (or any other 
American Airlinc.s city), for exam[)le, you can drive all the way down 
to Los Angeles and over to Phoenix witlioul paying a penny extra. 
You can even leave the car in Los Angeles or Phoenix without 
paying the usual drop-ofl'fec to the rent-a-car people. (And to top it off. the first lank of gas is always on the liouse.) 




If, after all this, the only thing that's holding you hack is the lack of easli, cheer up. 
Like most hotels and renl-a-(rar companies, .'\merican Airlines accepts leading credit cards 
(BaiikArnericard, Diners' Club, American Express and Carte Blanche). 

So the only cash you'll really need is walking-around money. And that probably 
wouhin’t he much more tlian you’d spend just hanging around liome. 

(Try adding up those mornings at the golf course, that weekend fishing trip, dinners 
out, the drive-in, etc.) 

Well, that’s it. The next step i.s to avoi<l inr).si of the work hy letting an expert plan 
the wliolc trip for you: your travel agent. 


»ii AirliiK *;. Inc 


For a copy of 


“Aiilojfl Holiday” louring folder, wrilc lo: America 


?.,G.1*.0. Box 2130, N.Y.C.. lOOOl 
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pick it up. especially now, and if he 
were a French promoter Ja/y would have 
no choice. Snell foraged into a tray of 
breaded shrimp, dipped one in duck 
sauce and held it up to Ids mouth, smil- 
ing. “I hope you are right." he said. 
(The word from Paris the next day. how - 
ever, was that Ja/y has this \aeation 
planned for July and will not be avail- 
able for competition.) 

After awhile Clarke and Snell got 
around to talking theory. Oistance run- 
ners are big on theory. Snell said he was 
still a believer in peaks, that a man. es- 
pecially like himscll, really gels up for 
only two or three events a year and oth- 
er times he is at the mercy of his rcsersc. 
He said it was altogether possible that 
since he had not run a creditable S80 
(or XOO meters) since the Olympics, it 
might be that he was now belter prepared 
for the mile. 

Clarke, on the other hand, said he did 
not believe in peaks at all. He believes, 
rather, in steady improvement and can 
chart this on a graph w ith himself as the 
example, "if," he said, "you can improve 
until the body deteriorates or, in some 
cases, until you reach a mental block." 
In training they are equaily opposed. 
Snell does a lot of speed work, running 
to improve at short distances. Clarke 
runs nothing but long distances. He is a 
tireless trainer, and not since he began 
has he missed more than two days con- 
secutively. V\'cll then, someone asked, 
what do you do w hen you are injured — 
a muscle pull, a charlcy horse? U hat do 
you do then? "| run." 

.Australians were disappointed that 
Clarke, now 28, did not w in one of three 
races he entered at Tokyo — he was third 
in the 10,000 meters, ran out in the 5.000 
and the marathon — and he has been 
bugged by people who insist he should 
have reached his peak then instead of 
now. "It is Very simple to me," he says. 
"I was at my best then. Now I am simply 
running better. Here, 1 can show you on 
the chart.” 

Clarke is also bugged by Herb Flliott's 
opinion that he "lacks a killer instinct.” 
Clarke says he suspects people w ho sulk 
after a race. "When it is over it is over. 
The time to think, to worry, is before- 
hand. The competition is the thing, any- 
way. not the bloody result.” 

-A stamina runner, and a deep thinker, 
Clarke docs not have anything close to 
a sprinter's speed — his best at 440 yards 
is 53.1. He plots endlessly. At Compton 


a week before, when he lowered the world 
ihrcc-miic and 5.000-meler records (SI. 
June 14), he ran at a steady, inexorable 
pace, with lap times that read like a pre- 
dicted log: 63.5 seconds. 64.5. 64.5. etc. 
Facing the American gold-medal win- 
ners. Schul <5.000 meters) and Mills 
(10.000 meters), at Toronto, he altered 
the plot, (iguring that neither runner 
would set the pace. "They are sitters." 
he said for print, hoping to goad them 
into a front race, "But I know better." 
he said privately. "They arc also experi- 
enced in newspaper talk." He said this 
time he would surge he would slow and 
then quicken the pace as he saw til, .And 
on the sixth lap. Clarke surged. He ran it 
in 59.7. and though an .American, Ron 
l.arricu — who is being trained by Mi- 
haly igloi — followed, he pul 25 yards 
between himself and .Mills and Schul. 
and the race was won. He surged again 
on the lOth lap toeliminale Larricu. and 
he won by half the length of a football 
held, in this Canadian case. 55 yards. 

Mills closed fast to linish third. At 
13:12, he was 12 seconds faster than he 
had ever been at that distance, but he 
chided himself for failing to respond 
when Clarke surged. "It is that split- 
.second decision that is the diircrcnce," 
says Clarke. "You must decide immedi- 
ately. else it could be too late." 

Mills has been on a grand banquet 
tour since his Olympic victory, which 
he likes to call The Big Fluke, "because 
nobody believes it to this day." He is 
just now getting back down to running 
weight (151 pounds) and is still trying 
to work out a pulled stomach muscle 
which, he says, was not from overeating 
but from jumping over 35 ditches in a 
cross-country event in Italy. He has spent 
only four weekends at home since To- 
kyo. Schul still complains of a knee in- 
jury. and his troubles were compounded 
at Toronto when he sprained a ligament 
in his right fool four days before the 
three-mile race. He hobbled in last, but 
be IS a believer in peaks, too. and says he 
is getting up to his. 

After the race. Clarke— patient, grate- 
ful man — stood for 45 minutes in the in- 
held signing autographs. 1 Ic had to cau- 
tion the pressing crowd on etiquette, 
keeping in line and the like, but one boy 
w lio could not face so long a wait said to 
another who had just emerged with his 
prize. "Tell you what. I'll give you two 
Billy Mills for one Ron Clarke.” Fame 
is measured in many ways. end 
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PART II; 72 HOURS OF TERROR 



NIGHT 
OF THE 
ONE-EYED 
DEVILS 

BY JAMES LIPSCOMB 


A vacationing party of eastern climbers, anticipating 
nothing more than a fast, simple ascent of a western 
mountain, is trapped on the storm-lashed face of 
Wyoming's Grand Teton. Their will to survive gives 
to madness and death, while rangers battle 
rochfalls and glass-slick glaciers in a gigantic rescue 

W henever a mountain climb turns from adventure to 
disaster it becomes a twofold drama. There is the 
travail of the imperiled group high on the peak, and at the 
same time there develops in a far distant setting the plot’s 
other thread, the rescue. Like the action or^ the mountain, 
the rescue, too, is a human thing of bravery, endurance, 
danger, folly and luck — both good luck and bad. Eventual- 
ly the two scenes join, rescuer meets rescued and the fate of 
all is linked at last. But much goes before. The rescue on 
the Grand Teton, one of the most difficult in U.S. climbing 
history, was no exception to the pattern. 

By the morning of July 28, 1962 the 10 stranded climbers 
of the Appalachian Mountain Club party — now separated 
into two groups— had been climbing the 1 3,766-foot Grand 
Teton for 53 hours. They had left a base camp at Petzoldt's 
Caves before dawn on July 26 and should have been back 
to it by 5 p.m. the same day. Instead, 40 hours later, they 
were all but immobile, roped to the face of the mountain as 
a storm raged. And in the meantime, on a glacier far below, 
the first tentative attempt of rescuers to establish contact 
with them already had failed. George Kelly, a luuUnurd 
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sludcni at the University of Michigan and a climbing ranger 
in the Grand Teton National Park during the summer, had 
set out on the morning of July 27 from Jenny Lake Ranger 
Station shortly after receiving the first report of the over- 
due group. He had reached the Petzoldt’s Caves camp area 
at 12:15 p.m. None of the climbers sheltered there from 
the bad weather had heard or seen the missing group since 
the preceding day. 

Kelly organized two search panics— one to go up toward 
the western slopes of the mountain, the other to try Teepe’s 
Glacier directly above. By 3 p.m. those on Teepe's had seen 
\^hat they thought were three climbers apparently stranded 
near a snowfield called the Otter Body. Kelly reported this 
information by walkie-talkie to ranger headquarters and 
was told to start up. 

He had, unexpectedly, an extraordinarily powerful rein- 
forcement. Barry Corbet, a professional guide and one of 
the great climbers of North America, had come loping up 
the trail. Corbet had climbed in most of the ranges of the 
U.S. and Canada. He had helped open up a new route on 
the south face of Mount McKinley in Alaska and had al- 
ready been chosen forthc 1963 Everest Expedition. Hewas 
going to meet a party that he was scheduled to lead up 
the Grand Teton on the following day. Normally he would 
have climbed to the base camp area with his party, but he 
had been involved the night before in the rescue of a young 
schoolteacher with a broken ankle, and this delayed him. 

He joined Kelly and they set out to make a reconnais- 
sance of Teepe's Glacier. They followed the tracks of Ellis 
Blade, leader of the AMC group, and his parly across the 
glacier to a large couloir. It seemed a most unlikely route 
for Blade to have selected, but they started up. As the sun 
set. the storm that had begun in the afternoon increased 
in violence, and Corbet found a dead bird, apparently 
killed by the cold. In six years in the Tetons he had never 
seen that before. Part way up the couloir, Kelly and 
Corbet halted to talk. By then they knew that they could 
not possibly reach the climbers before dark and, inexplica- 
bly. Kelly had left his down-lillcd jacket behind and had 
no way to keep warm. He and Corbet turned back, 

Knowing what he does now, Corbet is not easy on him- 
self for that decision. “I am sure we have both regretted it 
since.” he says. "It is hard to separate rationalization from 
fact, hard to decide whether we were thinking more of our 
own comfort or of the difficulties of continuing. We would 
not have made it up the couloir before dark, yet we would 
have been a great help had we arrived early the next day. 
But faced by a bivouac in that rockfall couloir, soaked as 
we were and knowing only that they were overdue, which 
happens all the time, we decided to go back.” The first res- 
cue effort had ended. 

On the afternoon of July 27, shortly after Ellis Blade 
had separated his struggling party into two groups in order 
to seek help, Douglas McLaren, district ranger for the 
national park in Moose, Wyo., began to fear that he faced 
the possibility of a major mountain disaster. Kelly had 


reported the sighting of three climbers on the Otter Body 
snowfield. This meant the Blade party had split, and that 
seven others must be stranded elsewhere. The worst mid- 
summer storm in 20 years was roaring around the peaks, 
and McLaren knew that the Appalachian Mountain Club 
climbers, who had already spent one freezing night on the 
peak, could not be reached in the night to come or perhaps 
even found the following day. He decided then that only 
an extraordinarily tough and large rescue operation could 
save the group. He knew, too, that trying to save the 
climbers in the storm might cost the lives of some of the 
rescuers he would send. 

McLaren ordered a pack team dispatched to Pctzoldt's 
Caves with enough tents, food and sleeping bags for res- 
cuers and rescued. He decided that four climbers, himself 



This is the route of retreat and rescue. The dotted line shows 
inovvinenis of Blade and Joyce until they reached the main couloir. 
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included, would conslilutc an advance party ready to move 
at first light the next morning, Luckily, he could call upon 
a group of America's finest mountaineers for help. With 
him in the advance party would he: 

Pete Sinclair. 26, an Hnglish major at the University of 
Wyoming who had been a "climbing bum” for years be- 
fore settling down to finish college. Tall, with the spare build 
that does well in the mountains, he had helped discover 
the new route up Mount McKinley with Corbel and had 
climbed all over the U.S. and Canada. He had also been 
on dozens of rescues, so many that, as he sometimes said, 
no corpse would ever bother him again. 

Sterling Neale. 23. who had guided professionally for 
two years. He had started climbing at Dartmouth. "I had 
to take physical education." he said, "and 1 could not stand 
team sports like football and basketball, so I tried climbing. 
By the second quarter I was leaching climbing, and the 
third quarter I quit school to climb for a year.” 

Jim Greig, 25. a student at the University of Colorado 
who had climbed in the Alps and also in the Tetons, where 
his ability had qualified him for a job with the rangers. 

McLaren. Sinclair. Neale and Greig met at the base of 
Garnet Canyon trail at 7 p.m. on July 27. Coming up later 
with more rescue equipment and food were Rangers .Mau- 
rice Horn and Mike Krmarth and Professional Guides Al 
Read. F red Wright. I’etc Lev and Jake Breilcnbach. Another 
guide. HerbSwcdlund, was already at the caves. In addition, 
the rangers called for volunteers at the climbing camp- 
ground and were joined by Roland Fleck, a doctor, and 
Bill Briggs, Pete Koedt and Dave Dorman — all e.xpericnced 
mountaineers. 

Sinclair. Greig, McLaren and Neale set ofT at 4 a.m, the 
next morning and by 10:30 had reached the base of the 
giant couloir that the Blade party had gone up. As they ap- 
proached they could hear a continuous rockfall coming 
down it. They discussed briefly whether that could possibly 
be the route taken by the missing climbers. Greig felt that 
it was, but Sinclair .said that nobody would take a party up 
such a dangerous couloir. The 10 climbers must, the rescu- 
ers reasoned, have gone up the Smith couloir nearby. 

They traversed to the Smith couloir, which was on their 
left, and Sinclair and Greig started up it. Then they heard 
shouts from high above the giant couloir, and they saw the 
stranded party for the first time. Sinclair and Greig had 
cho.sen the wrong couloir to climb, and it cost two hours. 
They had to rappel down to the glacier and come back to 
the giant couloir. 

Because of the danger of rockfall, McLaren and Neale 
watted on the glacier while Sinclair and Greig once again 
started up. Far above them, the main group of seven climb- 
ers had not moved all day from the liny ledge where they 
had spent their second exposed night on the mountain face. 
Dawn had come, and 65-year-old Lester Germer, leaning 
up against Griffith June, had begged for water and room to 
lie down and die. Mary Blade and Lydia June rubbed and 
pounded him. Someone found some bread in a pack, but no- 


body succeeded in swallowing it. Griffith June, shaking vio- 
lently. could no longer feel his feet, and his fingers were loo 
numb to unlace his boots. Hours passed. Someone asked 
what time it was. Lydia June remembers wondering. "What 
lime is it! What time is it! What difTcrcnce docs it make?” 

Meanwhile, as the sun rose. Ellis Blade, (he exhausted 
leader. Charles Joyce and assistant leader Stephen Smith 
began to move from a ledge 400 feet above, where they 
had spent the night. They had been the strongest, and they 
had gone up toward the summit hoping to find other climb- 
ers who could help, or even reach the top and take an easy 
route down the other side of the Grand Teton to get aid. 
But mountains do not bow to hopes; mountains destroy 
those who have nothing left but hopes. 

"I'll try this pitch again," said Blade. 

Joyce, recalling what followed, remembers looking into 
Smith's dazed eyes, realizing that he was far gone and say- 
ing, "Steve will never be able to climb." 

"Of course he will.” said Blade. "We have got to get 
him moving.” 

So Joyce reached deep into his pack and pulled out a 
can of pineapple, one he had hidden there before the climb 
began. The three shared the fruit. Smith could not move 
his fingers to hold the pineapple pieces. He opened his 
mouth and Joyce dropped them in, chunk by chunk. Then 
they drank the juice. 

Again, Blade started to climb. Smith's eyes were blank, 
his skin colorless. Air rasped in his throat. Joyce, recogniz- 
ing the symptoms of shock, called after Blade. "Smith can't 
climb.” 

"Let's not talk about it." Blade said. Blade moved very 
slowly. Joyce, standing behind Smith and belaying Blade 
with one hand, reached down with the other to put his arm 
around Smith. But Smith threw his arms over his head to 
push Joyce off. Joyce tried again. Smith threw up his arms 
again, hitting Joyce in the face. 

A glove fell off Smith's hand, dropping 10 feet down the 
slope. Joyce retrieved it and tried to get it back on, but 
Smith's hand was stiffened into a claw and Joyce could 
not get the glove on it. Joyce called up to Blade. "1 think 
he's dying." 

"Don't talk like that,” said Blade. "1 don't want you to 
say anything like that again.” 

Joyce watched. Blade was still climbing very slowly above 
them. Finally he called down. "All right, come on up.” 

Joyce answered. "Smith's dead.” 

Blade climbed down. "This is terrible," he said. He forced 
Smith's mouth open and blew’ air into his lungs. 

"He's not coming back to life,” Joyce said. 

The two tied Smith's body in its bright-red parka to the 
ledge. Then they began climbing upward again. "It was the 
first time." recalls Joyce, "that we really moved fast.” A 
hundred feet of progress brought them to the top of the 
couloir. They now faced the East Ridge snowficld. still 
1.000 feet below the summit. A foot of new snow rested 
on top of the old crust. 
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“This snov vson't hold.” said Blade. 

“Let's traverse, then." said Joyce, “over to those rocks." 

"The route is to the right.” Blade said. 

“Well, don't just stand there. What do you want to do?" 
said Joyce. Blade cast about, unable to decide. Turn back 
now? What could that mean to Ellis Blade, the leader who 
had insisted that going up was the only safe way for the 
party to get down? Blade turned to Joyce, looking past him 
to the valley helow. 

Then Joyce took Blade by the shoulder. “We are going 
down, down, liawnV Joyce said. “And this time we arc 
going ait the way.” And the two men started down. 

For three days Blade had led all the pitches, taking the 
most exposed and dangerous positions. In descending, the 
first man down a slope can be protected from above and 
normally the more experienced climber would take the 
second position. But Blade, no leader now, was moving 
dow n first, with Joyce belaying him. 

Meanwhile, the two lead men in the rescue party, Sinclair 
and Greig, had managed to get up the giant couloir, an 
ascent that Sinclair remembers as relatively difficult by 
mountaineering standards and very dangerous because of 
the loose rock. "We looked up." Sinclair says, “and saw a 
man [John Fenniman] moving around above us. The other 
six were huddied motionicss under ponchos. When only 
two of them stuck their heads out to look at us, it really 
scared me.” 

Lester Germcr had seen the red hard hats of the rescuers 
on Tecpic’s Glacier in the morning and says he knew that 
help was coming. But, strangely, this idea was never com- 
municated to the rest of the party. When some of the others 
saw Sinclair and Greig they had the semidelirious notion 
that the newcomers were just a couple of climbers. “Can 
you imagine another party coming up in this weather?" 
Mary Blade had said. 

The final 160 feel up to the party was difficult even for 
Greig and Sinclair, and could be made safer and faster 
with a belay from above. Sinclair shouted to Fenniman to 
throw dow n the end of a rope. “Then." says Sinclair, “we 
began to feel nervous about Fenniman. He stood there and 
swung the rope forever, as though he were doing it in slow 
motion. When he let go. it only fell about 15 feet. So wc 
asked him to climb dow n a little to the lop of another ledge 
and throw from there. He stared off into space. Then he 
.said. won't. \ won't.' Wc toJdhim to stay where be was." 

By the time Sinclair and Greig reached Fenniman it was 
about I p.m.. and the AMC climbers had been on the 
mountain for 57 hours. The memory of that meeting with 
the rangers left oddly different details in different minds. 
Lydia June remembered the canned apricots Pete Sinclair 
gave them. “Each of us got one slice and a tittle juice and 
some C-ration biscuit." Charles Kellogg, who even through 
the second night had not felt the situation was critical, now 
understood that he was going to be “rescued." and he felt 
embarrassed. Mary Blade cheerfully suggested that the par- 
ty had been foiled by Germer's breakdown, that he could 


not climb, that they could not leave him and that other- 
wise they could have taken care of themselves. 

Lester Gcrmcr remembers Greig and Sinclair making 
some disparaging remarks. All afternoon Germer had been 
dreaming about the hot springs in the valley below and 
now he asked Sinclair for hot tea. "Rescuers should always 
carry a thermos of hot tea." he lectured them. 

Sinclair and Greig were appalled, not only at the group's 
lack of comprehension of the dangerof its predicament, but 
also by the enormity of the rescue problem. “They were in 
very bad shape." Sinclair says. “Only Fenniman could still 
help himself. The rest were almost too stiff to move. Germer 
complained that wc had not brought him any down cloth- 
ing. He did not want to live. They had forced him into stay- 
ing alive.'’ Snow began to fall again. 

S inclair and Greig looked at each other. Where to be- 
gin? They faced the prospect of trying to get seven 
nearly helpless people off a mountain under very complex 
condilions-Thcy had never faced anyth irigcomparablc.They 
were hemmed in by two conflicting demands: the need for 
speed and the inescapable requirement of time to organize 
and carry out such a difficult operation. Only speed could 
save Lester Germer. He could hardly swallow' liquids, and 
they guessed that even at that moment he might be beyond 
help. They estimated that another night on the mountain 
might kill half the rest. Some kind of descent had to be 
started at once. 

But the AMC climbers were weak from dehydration and 
stiffened by frostbite and inactivity. It was doubtful that 
they could help themselves at all. To take them dow n safe- 
ly. the rescuers would have to put the Appies in litters, with 
six to eight men on each litter. There were not that many 
experienced men in the Tetons. and the danger of having 
such a huge crew in that rotten rockfall couloir would be 
enormous, 

Sinclair and Greig decided that there was only one way 
to try to save the party. They would have to lower the 
seven down the mountain like so many sacks of grain, 
rolling them off cliffs, securing them with ropes and then 
dropping them down sheer mountain cliffs, urging them 
to the next pitch and then dropping them again— in all, a 
slow, dangerous, hideous process. It would undoubtedly be 
painful, bruising and possibly fatal, but they felt they had 
no other choice. 

Sinclair pulled the walkie-talkie from his pack to tell 
Douglas McLaren and Sterling Neale, waiting on the gla- 
cier below, of the desperate situation. They needed litters, 
food and manpower for the all-night operation ahead. The 
radio would not work. Sinclair shook it, shouted at it, 
damned it. But it would not work. He tried to shout down 
to McLaren, but the wind carried his words away. There was 
nothing to do now but start the rescue and hope that Mc- 
Laren and Neale would guess w hat was needed. 

Young Fenniman could still move well enough to be of 
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Expert rope work doiihly necessary on the icocoated mountain, 
but many limes rescuers could use no ropes at all. 


some help, so they tied him on a slab that was two pitches 
— about 160 feel- below the rest of the party. From there 
he could lower those from above another 30 feet to a ledge 
that could serve as the next belay point. 

“I told Fennimanexaclly what to do." says Sinclair, "how 
Greig would lower them to me and 1 would lower to him. 
and he would belay them to the ledge. I did not know 
w hether he could still understand me and do it. but he did. 
He did everything exactly as 1 told him and exactly the 
same way every time. 

"We started, and it was awful. Everything took so much 
time. God. they would fall over and we would have to climb 
down and stand them up and then climb up again to start 
lowering them, and while we were going up they would fall 
over again. Janet Buckingham fell right in the stream and 
the ice water washed over her a long time before 1 could get 
her out of it. 1 thought she would die right there.” 

Fenniman helped again on the next pitch: then he, too, 
became ineffectual, and the whole rescue effort was now left 
to Sinclair and Greig. 

"From then on." says Sinclair, "we just lowered away. 
Greig would tie them tightly and push them off. I kept think- 
ing, 'We're going to kill them, we're going to kill them.’ but 
we couldn't help it. Everything took so long, and was so 
painful." 

The sun set, and cold, high-altitude winds sifted down 
from the frozen peak above. Verglas. a thin coaling of ice, 
formed on the exposed rock. The AMC climbers slipped 
dow n more easily because of it, but the danger for Greig and 
Sinclair increased greatly. Unbelayed and weary, their lives 
in danger with every step on a climb that was not theirs and 
caught in a couloirso dangerous they considered being in it 
insane, their anger with the people they were helping boiled. 

"I gave up on them," says Sinclair now. "I kept a barrier 
between them and me. Once 1 lowered the barrier long 
enough to help Janet Buckingham. Her Levi's were soaked 
and were freezing, so 1 got her to take them off and I wrung 
them out for her. Then I gave her some food 1 had not told 
them I had, and i gave her my sweater. 1 told her it was 
a S25 sweater and she better be careful not to get it 
dirty. She looked at me. and I could sec that she was so 
far gone she took me seriously. After that I really gave up 
on them. I worked from the ledge above. 1 knew that if I 
got involved with them and their pain 1 couldn't stand to 
work at all.” 

By now it was dark, and the party had descended about 
400 feet. Sinclair climbed down farther in the couloir and 
called for help to the rescue group below. Then he climbed 
back up, and he and Greig lowered the party another pitch. 

About this time they heard shouts from above, and Blade, 
clattering down on a rappel, dropped onto the ledge where 
Sinclair was gathering the party. 

"Joyce is coming." he said. 

"What about the other one?" Sinclair recalls asking. 

"He’s in a bad way.” Blade said. 

Sinclair pulled him aside. "Where is he?” 

continufd 
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“He's dead." 

“Are you sure he's dead? Because if he isn’l someone has 
to go try to help him.” 

“He died lliis morning." Blade said. 

“Shut up about it then." Sinclair said. “Let's gel these 
people down." 

Blade squatted on the ledge beside the group. “These 
men are here to help us," he said. “We have to cooperate 
with them and do what they tell us.” 

Sinclair thought, “As though they had any choice.” 

Charles Kellogg remembers that he did not see Blade and 
Joyce come down. Suddenly they appeared on the ledge 
beside him. Blade told him that Smith had died. “Blade 
looked so shaken." Kellogg said, “I really felt for him then. 
I could not Iwlicve that Smith was dead." GriHith June saw 
Joyce drop down to the ledge. “His eyes were bugged." 
he said. "He looked like a wild animal. 1 wondered what 
they had been tlirough." 

The busine.ss of the night mo\ed slow ly on. Those below 
could sec that Sinclair and Greig could never succeed alone, 
and yet they hesitated to go up to help them. The bodies 
being lowered down the mountain knocked loose a steady 
barrage of boulders that crashed dow n the couloir. 

Finally, fully aware of the risk they were running, they 
decided to go up the couloir anyway. Pete Lev, Al Read. 
Sterling Neale, Jake Brcitenbach and Herb Swedlund 
climbed into the couloir. Each had a miner's light on his hel- 
met, making what looked like sparks in the great hole of 
the mountain. 


L ev and Read were the first to reach the party. They 
^ were shocked. As longtime mountaineers they had 
each brought bodies down before. They were familiar with 
the smell of death — a peculiar acidic odor that hangs in 
the air about corpses. And they were appalled to lind that 
these still breathing but helpless bundles already had that 
smell about them. 

Pete Lev concluded that these people were already as 
good as dead. Trying to save them seemed hopeless and, 
considering the danger to the rescuers, idiotic. He found 
him.seirhair w ishing that, since these Appics were inevitably 
bound to die. they svould hurry up about it. 

A frighlfulncss so long sustained blurs in the minds of 
the sufferers. Lydia June recalls, sometime in the night, 
a rescuer urging her over the edge of a cliJf, saying. “Step 
off. gal, someone will catch you." She rolled o(T and a rope 
caught her. "I kept wondering," she said, “why they both- 
ered with us.” 

The numbed AMC climbers were passed down through a 
succession of strange hands. Most remember Jake Brcitcn- 
bach, working in the worst place of all, rocks constantly 
crashing about him. "We always arrange to have these res- 
cues al night,” Jake said to Lydia June, "so you won’t know 
when you arc going off a cliff.” 

Sinclair recalls the sudden lift that seeing Brcitenbach 


gave him. “1 got down as far as Jake.” he said, “and there 
he was in the worst possible place. laughing and joking, and 
I thought, everything is going to be all right." 

( Brcitenbach. 26, was one of tho.se men who is happy only 
in the mountains. Neale, who knew him well at Dartmouth, 
said. “Sometimes he would gel horribly depressed. He 
would sit and read and he would not say anything for days. 
He wore his climbing shoes all the time. Then suddenly he 
would throw down his books or whatever he was doing 
and go off into the mountains. He'd come back in a few 
days, happy, funny, relaxed, and that would last for a 
week. Then he would be depressed again." Brcitenbach did 
not sulTer a scratch during the Blade party rescue, The next 
summer, on the American E.xpedition to Mount Everest, 
he was making a routine portage when he was killed in the 
collapse of an ice cliff.) 

By 2 a.m. the nine survivors had finally been lowered to a 
ledge only one pilch above Tccpc's Glacier, and there the 
rescuers ran out of rope. Pete Sinclair and Jim Greig strag- 
gled down last, both of them looking as weary and blank 
as the people they were helping. "1 could kiss you." Sinclair 
said to Sterling Neale. “I'm so glad someone can take over. 
I've had it. The old guy keeps complaining that wc don't 
have any hot tea. He says he wants to die. I'd let him.” 

Sinclair and Greig staggered on down the glacier. The ice 
had hardened and a misstep meant a 1,000-foot sleigh ride 
into the rocks. “1 wasn't really scared until then,” says Sin- 
clair. “I didn't haseany pure fear till then. We walked down 
unroped." The two rescuers had pushed themselves con- 
stantly for 22 hours. They had gone up 10 miles and 5.000 
vertical feel and then engineered nine helpless people down a 
dangerous couloir al night. They had not killed any of 
them. They had not killed themselves. Their part \^asdone. 

At the top of the glacier a crew chipped into the ice, cut- 
ting a ledge large enough to hold the bodies now being 
lowered. Among them worked Maurice Horn, an extraordi- 
narily lough and sensitive young mountain ranger. Every- 
body called him Rick. A lanky. 20-year-old Wyoming boy 
with a warm smile, he had been climbing for five years. 
At the University of VV'yoming he majored in English, mi- 
nored in philosophy and. like Sinclair, wrote poetry for 
the school's literary magazine. 

“I kept looking up the couloir." he says. “It looked 
hideous, f’cople were falling and banging into rocks. We 
could hear rocks coming dow n. Wc could hear Pete Sinclair 
shouting to send up ropes and litters from the caves. They 
would lower bodies down toward us. and the bodies would 
hang up on a ledge about 50 feel over our heads. Then they 
would slip over the edge and fall about 20 feet. I didn't like 
.seeing them fall on their faces like that. So I jumped across 
the moat and ran up the rocks to try to help them down, 
i'd rub them and warm them up a little and try to give them 
some support. They were all so lifeless. I’d go up and get a 
body and lower it. untie it, sit it on the ledge and then rope 
it to the ledge. Dave Dorman and Mike Ermarth would 
give them some food. The soup had small chunks of beef in 
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it, and Germcr could not swallow it. I 
kept thinking that one oF them was go- 
ing to fall off the ledge and get killed. 
And then I began thinking that I «as 
going to fall and get killed. I wasn't 
roped in or anything.” 

Sterling Neale had descended to the 
ledge, and Rick asked him. “How arc 
we going to get them down from here? 
They outnumber us." 

“Why don't you try to rope them to- 
gether?” said Neale. 

Rick roped the first five together, then 
pushed the first body off the ledge. It 
sledded 10 feel before taking up on the 
rope belay of two axes, which Horn had 
driven into the ice. When he had five on 
the rope, the ice axes bent nearly double. 

“We'll have to put the other four on 
another rope," said Neale. 

Pete Lev, a powerful guide, lowered 
himself about 90 feet down the glacier 
to try to cut a ledge into the ice. At this 
point the slick surface of the glacier was 
at an angle of about 40 degrees. Joyce 
was at the bottom of the first rope, then 
John Fenniman and, 10 feet above him, 
Griffith June. Suddenly Griffith June 
saw Fenniman slip out of the rope 
looped around his waist. Linroped, Fen- 
niman started moving up the glacier. 

“Where arc you going?” shouted Grif- 
fith June. 

"Fve had enough of this. I’m going to 
kill the devils,” said Fenniman. 

Fenniman, berserk, started for Peic 
Lev. He grabbed Lev's ice ax and tried 
to push him off the ledge. 

“He's trying to kill me.” shouted Lev, 
and the two men grappled in the dark- 
ness for the ax. 

Rick Horn, hearing the yelling, tied 
the end of a rope to an ice ax buried in 
the glacier and. using that as support, 
lowered himself toward Lev and Fenni- 
man. He could see that they each had 
two hands on the ax, but Lev was at a 
terrible disadvantage because he was 
afraid of falling and Fenniman was not. 

Fenniman shouted. “Though 1 walk 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death. 1 shall fear no evil,” and he started 
for Horn. This gave Lev a chance to 
grab the ice ax and retreat up the clifT. 

Fenniman then swung at Horn, who 
ducked, got behind him and looped a 


rope around him. Fenniman fell, and 
Horn knotted the rope and clambered 
away. Fenniman, cursing, lurched to 
his feet and started up toward the rest 
of the party on the ledge. 

Lydia June remembers seeing him 
scrambling toward her. She screamed, 
'■fm Lydia, I'm Lydia. Don't you know 
me?” 

“I don't know any Lydia,” Fenniman 
.said, and Lydia screamed again. 

For the rescuers, who were unroped 
and in treacherous circumstances at best, 
the situation had turned from frighten- 
ing to hellish. Sterling Neale grabbed at 
Fenniman and managed to push him 
dow n the glacier. The rope stopped Fen- 
niman's fall. 

Rick Horn, standing on the ledge, 
looked down and shouted. “We're try- 
ing to help you!” 

Fenniman lunged at his foot and 
screamed, “I’m going to kill all you dev- 
iK!" His face was now even with the 
ledge, and Horn gave him a tremendous 
kick in the head. Fenniman collapsed on 
the glacier, and the rope loop around 
him loosened. Horn, fearful that he had 
killed Fenniman. lowered himself to lie 
the rope tighter. 

“I slapped him,” said Horn, “and I 
shouted at him. It seemed like I slapped 
him a million times, and he didn't move. 
I rubbed him. 1 lay on him and rubbed 
his ribs, and I kept hoping he was still 
alive. I thought, oh my God, I've killed 
a man. 

"And then he came to. I was so glad. 
I kept saying to him, 'We want to help 
you.' and he cursed at me and started 
fighting again. 1 wanted to climb btick 
up to the ledge and forget about him. 
but I couldn't, because then he might die 
and it would still have been me that 
killed him.” 

Hut the macabre scene was far from 
over. When it was time to try and lower 
the party again. Fenniman refused to 
move. He dug his heels in the ice and 
would not let himself slide. “I got fed 
up finally, and I slugged him." says Horn. 
“Then he was easy to handle until he 
came to again. Every time he came to, 
he would start fighting, so 1 sat on him 
and rode him dow n the mountain. When 
he got to hurting me too bad. I'd knock 


him out again. Then I would be afraid 
I had killed him and I would rub him 
to bring him back to consciousness. 

“Pretty soon 1 got the dry heaves. I 
was moaning and everyone thought 1 
was dying and I was so scared and think- 
ing. what am 1 doing here? I tried not to 
think. I knew I should be roped in and 
why was I taking all these chances, riding 
this madman dow n the side of a moun- 
tain? The more exhausted I got. the more 
1 began thinking about my own hide.” 

The eastern sky was now washing 
from black to purple, and the lowerings 
continued, now faster as the slope less- 
ened. By dawn the party had reached a 
safe level. Rick Horn and Sterling Neale 
never left Fenniman until the slope eased 
at the bottom of the glacier. Then others 
helped get Fenniman's wet clothes off, 
wrapped him in a sleeping bag and tied 
him in a litter. 

As Fenniman's body warmth returned, 
so did his senses. He remembered his 
attack as a dream. He said he thought 
he was dead and trying to get to heaven. 
He saw devils (the rescuers) with one 
eye (the mining lamps) trying to lower 
him down to hell. Ho knew- that he had 
to kill them to gel to heaven. They 
seemed very strong, but he knew that 
God would help him. 

T hroughout the rescue, remarkably, 
no one had died. From the Mead- 
ows, which is below Petzoldl's Caves and 
is the nearest place a helicopter could 
land. Fenniman and Germer were picked 
up and llown to a hospital at Jackson, 
Wyo. The rest spent the day recuper- 
ating at the eaves. AH had frostbitten 
feet and hands — skin that later turned 
black and sloughed off -but no limbs 
were lost. Lester Ciermer was unable 
to walk for a month or wear shoes for 
a year. 

Against all odds, the reseiic had suc- 
ceeded. lint, as with so many mountain- 
climbing incidents, there was to be an 
epilogue. 

Faultfindingand might-have-beens arc 
often the aftermath of mountain tragedy, 
and this one raked up its share of misery. 
The first controversy arose because the 
Appalachian Mountain Club had not 
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followed a federal regulation which re- 
quires that all climbers must register be- 
fore climbs. The Appies had not, and the 
rangers pointed out that if they had reg- 
istered the whole tragedy might ha\e 
been averted because the parly would 
liave been warned of the dangers of the 
route it planned to take. AMC olTicials 
maintained they had been told they need 
not register. A formal hearing was held 
three days after the rescue, and the A MC' 
admitted an inadvertent error. 

That ended the official investigation, 
and press comment died almost immedi- 
ately. as the climbers declined to tell the 
full story. Hut among mountaineers 
the discussion has been long, continuing 
and bitter. The rescuers who had risked 
their lives to save the Appies denounced 
them on half a do/cn grounds. First, 
the route Blade had chosen was. they 
felt, idiotic. No one ever doubted his 
courage or determination to help his 
party, but how. it was asked, could any- 
one with e.vperiencc lake a big group up 
such a dangerous couloir in such bud 
weather? And why had Blade persisted 
in going up when he had fallen impos- 
sibly far behind his own careful lime 
schedule? Nor could western mountain- 
eers conceal their contempt for the east- 
ern group's shccplikc behavior in fol- 
lowing Blade. As one said. "VVlicn Blade 
look the group up he was one man mak- 
ing one error, When nine people fol- 
lowed him. there were 10 errors." 

"What is this thing they have about 
leaders?" Pete Sinclair has said. "You 
can't make leaders into little gods. Ev- 
ery member of a climbing party has a 
responsibility he can't leave to a leader. 
When wc climb we keep the group small, 
and every man is thinking for himself. 
If he disagrees with a leader's decision, 
that leader hears about it— and fast." 
(This is a view that the -AMC has never 
agreed with. Its requirements for leaders 
are now more stringent than ever.) 

Before leaving the Tetons, Blade wrote 
a defense of his actions and tiled it with 
the Park Service. He said, in part: 

"It is well known that changes in the 
weather may make profound changes in 
the difficulty of climbs. ... I have 
been on many Teton climbs which were 
executed almost entirely in rain. Such 
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climbs have little obvious appeal, yet 
if party morale is good, the climbers usu- 
ally obtain great enjoyment from them. 
. . . There was no reason to suppose 
that the electrical storms experienced 
were anything more than local di-Slur- 
bailees. ... On the other hand, the 
changed weather conditions were ena- 
bling the snow on Tccpc's Cilacier to 
harden, which would make return over 
it both more difficult and more danger- 
ous. . . . My strong feelings on this mat- 
ter go back several years to a previous 
experience getting a party down this very 
same Tccpc's Glacier when in a hard- 
ened condition. . . , 

"Therefore ... I deemed it safer to 
proceed than to return. First among 
these factors was the weather, which . . . 
was disturbed but probably would clear 
up in a short lime. Second was the chang- 
ing condition of ilie snow on Tccpc's 
Glacier. . . . Third was the essential 
weakness of the party traveling on sleep 
snow as compared to its greater security 
traveling on rc>ck." 

Like all the other rescuers. Douglas 
McLaren, who had been administrative 
head of the rescue operation, initially 
refused to comment on Blade or rebut 
his arguments. Flowcvcr. once a year 
The .American Alpine Club publishes a 
tiiin pamphlet called AccUhms in Xorlli 
American Mann/ainecrinf’. and there Mc- 
Laren felt free to express himself. "It 
cannot be understood." he wrote, "why 
Mr. Blade did not turn hack at the top 
of Teepe's Glacier when the storm lirst 
hit and the party was progressing so 
slowly. .According to his time schedule, 
the party had spent more time Just to 
gel to the top of the glacier than he hud 
allotted for the entire ascent. . . . Blade 
said that he decided to continue the 
ascent because of the lack of snow and 
ice experience: however, if he had studied 
the route beforehand, he would have 
been able to sec that the amount of snow 
climbing above him was almost twice 
what the party had encountered on Tec- 
pc's Glacier. It is thought that Blade's 
qualifications as a leader for a climb of 
this magnitude were not sufficient to cope 
with all the unforeseen problems that arc 
involved in this type of climbing. Had 
Blade been a competent leader, he would 



have considered the wishes of the party 
when several of them suggested turning 
back at the top of the glacier rather than 
continuing the ascent in face of the on- 
coming storm. Nearly all storms in the 
Tetons leave the rock cither ice-covered 
or wet and change most grade } climbs 
to grade 5 or 6. . . . ’ 

Such condemnation had to be a deep 
blow to Blade, a man to wlu>m climbing 
meant so much. But far beyond Blade's 
ordeal rose the tragedy ol Stephen Smith. 
He was the only son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eric Smith of Holden. Mass. It was a 
close family, and the father, an accom- 
plished canoeist and a member of the 
August C'amp Committee of the AMC. 
had taught his son a love of the outdoors. 
The fruits were bitter. 

The Smiths wanted their son's body 
brought home to Massachusetts, but 
park oHicials persuaded them that the 
risk of bringing the body down was loo 
great and that he should be buried on 
the mountain. 

Pete Sinclair. Jim CJreig and Rick 
Horn were culled upon to do it. "It was 
so pitiful.” said Horn. •‘We found the 
place where Blade. Joyce and Smith had 
bivouacked the second night. There were 
paper matches on the ground. We could 
see that one of them had painstakingly 
tried to light every match in the book 
to warm his hands, but the matches were 
too wet. We look Smith's glasses and 
camera, and then dropped him into the 
deep moat at the top of the Otter Body.” 

The glasses and camera were given to 
Dave Walton, another Holden. Mass, 
boy, who was the best friend of Stephen 
Smith and an equally avid climber. 
Dave's father had died a decade earlier, 
and the Smith family had always included 
Dave in its summer plans. He was vir- 
tually part of llie family. On the night 
of the rescue. Walion had been svith the 
group at Petzoldi's Caves, and there he 
had learned of Smith's death. 

Some days later Eric Smith telephoned 
Walton that he would fly out to pick up 
Stephen's car. He landed at Jackson, 
Wyo. on August 20 e.xpecting Walton 
to meet him. Walton was not there. The 
day before, he had been climbing m the 
Tetons. He had fallen 300 feet and had 
been killed instantly. end 
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1 0 Models to choose from. 


CHECK THESE PEATURES: 

_3 LIFETIME WARRANTY! Perrine will re- 
pair any Perrine Automatic Fly Reel — 
COMPLETELY FREE OF CHARGE. 

3 Reel take-up Spring is made from world 
famous Swedish Sandvik spring steel. 
(Exclusive with Perrine). 

1_ Spring is riveted at the end so that it will 
not unwind when you clean reel. 



No loots neoded lor quick loke down lor cletning. 



ALADDIN LABORATORIES, INC. 

620 South 8th St.. Minneapolis, Minn. S540A 
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Uncommon 
Advertising 
for the 

Common Good 



Ed>Kation Americoni Pre««nlien 




(W) 

Pea<o Carpi Un>led Cornmgn-'ly Religion In 


PEACE 

CORPS 



When your little girl re- 
minds you to fasten your 
seat belt . . . 

When you think of 
Sniokey Bear, and drown 
your campfire . . . 

When you see someone 
walk over to a litter bas- 
ket and drop in a gum 
wrapper. . . 

When you arc asked to 
support Radio Free Europe, 
Red Cross, Higher Educa- 
tion— or are encouraged 
to save by buying U.S. 
Savings Bonds . . . 

. . . that’s the pow er of ad- 
vertising at work— public 
service advertising, pre- 
pared free of charge by The 
Advertising Council. It’s a 
voluntary gift to America 
by U.S. business. 


riicrc arc all kinds of ways lo 
gel things done. 

You can coerce people, force 
llicni. penalize them heavily 
for disobedience. 

Or you can show people ihal 
something is worth doing, keep 
them reminded to do some- 
thing about il. 

And. in America, t ii a t 
method works. For 23 years 
now. The Advertising Council 
has been proving that it work.s. 
Through the use of advertis- 
ing. with its unique ability to 
gel results, changes have been 
brought about to bencht the 
whole nation. 

What the Council is . . . 

The Advertising Council is a 
non-profit, non-partisan 
organization that exists only 
for public service. It started 
right after Pearl Harbor, and. 
in war and peace, has helped 
solve more problems and serve 
more people, than any other 
single private institution, be- 
fore or since. 

And this advertising space 
doesn't cost you a cent! All of 
the support The Advertising 
Council gives to public service 
causes is made po.ssiblc by con- 
tributions of men. materials 
and money from American 
business. 

Advertising agency men and 


women donate time and effort 
to create the Council's adver- 
tising messages. Magazines, 
newspapers, radio and televi- 
sion stations, networks and 
sponsors, transit and outdoor 
advertising companies all do- 
nate f ree t ime and space to keep 
those messages in your mind. 

Last year lime and .space 
worth more than S230 million 
was contributed. 

. . . and what it docs For you 

Took at the symbols on these 
pages. Fach one of them 
stands for a current Adver- 
tising Council elTori. liach one 
repre.sents a cause that is more 
successful because of the work 
The Advertising Council docs 
to enlist public support for il. 

Because these causes suc- 
ceed. Americans are healthier, 
safer, stronger, better in- 
formed. The United States is a 
better country, a better place 
for you and your family to live. 

Uncommon advertising, 
working for the common good, 
is one of the great social inven- 
tions of our lime. Its power 
for good is something new and 
hopeful in the world. 

Nc.xi lime you see the little 
circle with the crossed sword 
and quill, let il remind you 
of the human bene- 
fits of this work. 

./or public serivce 

for a fre» booklet 


The Advertising Council 

If you would like lo kr>ow more obout Ihi, work, w 


lo The Adveritvog CounUI, 25 We$i 45ih Street. New York 36, New York. 
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Look what’s happened to the original 
‘Jeep’ work-and- hobby horse. 



Here’s where you leave other sports cars behind! 


wherever people are out for fun. 

Join the “Unstoppables." Available in 
two sizes: 81 inch and 101 inch wheel- 
bases. Choice of colorful convertible 
tops. Test drive a Tuxedo Park Mark IV 
at your 'Jeep' dealer’s soon. 

KAISER Jeep CORPORATION 

tOLEOO 1. OHIO 

New idea in sports cars. 
Jeep’ T uxedo Park 
Mark IV 
with 4-wheel drive. 


There's just no stopping the new 
Tuxedo Park Mark IV. It's the smart way 
to go sporting. With 'Jeep' 4-whee( drive 
you have an edge on the crowd, Take it 
down to the beach— up on the ski trail- 
out in the boondocks. It's part of the fun! 

Just pull one simple lever and you're in 


4-wheel drive. Ready to go off-the-road 
... or up those slippery hills in town. It 
goes where others can’t. 

It’s the new idea in sports cars with its 
smart new color combinations and bright 
trim. It’s a real sports car. Take it to the 
golf club or to your cabana. It's welcome 


BASEBALLS WEEK 


by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Bill Mazerosk I surprises people. On his wed- 
ding day he surprised his bride when, on a 
dare, he shoved a plug of chewing tobacco 
into his mouth as he left the church. Ex- 
actly two years and two days later the Pirate 
second baseman almost accomplished the 
impossible task of leaving Casey Stengel 
spcechic.ss when he homered to beat the 
Yankees in the seventh game of the I960 
World Series. On the other hand, he has 
left opposing hitters talking to themselves 
after turning their sure hits into outs. Last 
March, though. Mazeroski surprised, nay 
shocked, new pitt.sburou i 5-1) Manager 
Harry Walker when he suffered a broken 
ankle. It was two months before Mazeroski 
played again. By then all that the Pirates 
owned was a --.^5 team batting average, a 
six-game losing streak and a home in the 
cellar. The Pirates and Mazeroski lost two 
more games before they began winning, but 
then they kept on winning— 1 2 in a row and. 
after two defeats, another seven straight. 
When short on hits in one game last week, 
they won on a balk. When short on balks, 
they won with 19 hits. Could one player lift 
a team to 20 wins in 23 games, from lOih 
place to fifth and from I3'/z games behind to 
seven? Ma/croski's teammates think so. 
■‘He's as important to us as Mays is to the 
Giants," Outfielder Bill Virdon says. "To 
me," says First Baseman Donn Clendcnon. 
"Ma/at second is like a businessman having 
a very efficient secretary; he covers up a lot 
of my mistakes." "When Maz returned it 
was like taking a deep breath— we were fi- 
nally ready to go.” says Vern Law. winner 
of five straight since Mazeroski came back. 
The refusal of league-leading los xscrii.is 


TEAM LEADERS: BATTING' 


tlAtlONAL LEAGUE 

LA 2 with 30 

Mil Msihews 34 

Cm Rose 43 

$f Mays 42 

Pitt Clenrlenoo 36 

Phil Allen 37 

SIL flood 34 

Hou Wynn 34 

Chi 2 with 34 

Sy Lewis 34 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Minn 2 with 39 

Chi Buford 31 

Belt Apencio 30 

Cler Wegner 3S 

Det Keline 35 

LA Cerdenel 32 

NY Tresh 34 

Bos Green 42 

Wish McMutleri 34 

KC Green 27 


RBis 

fairly 35 

Mathews 36 

Johnson 39 

Mays 46 

Steigoll 36 

Csllison 37 

Boyer 30 

Aspromonie 27 
Banks 50 

2 with 29 


Oliva 36 

Skowron 28 

Blelary 28 

Colavito 36 

2 with 36 

Schaal 26 

2 with 26 

Mantilla 49 

Howard 43 

2 with 20 


BA 

Johnson 316 

Aaron 337 

Coleman 369 

Mays .332 

Clemente .323 

Allen .330 

flood 303 

Aspromonie 301 
Banks 310 

Kranepool .376 


Hall 328 

ward .311 

Robinson .314 

Daralillo .359 

Horton .347 

Cardenal 234 

Tiesh 274 

Jones .357 

Howard .297 


(6-2) to collapse has been as impressive as 
the Pirate snapback. Seventh in scoring 
runs, the Dodger offense was further weak- 
ened when Lou Johnson, filling in very capa- 
bly for the injured Tommy Davis, fractured 
his thumb, pkii ade t hhia (5 2) had to do 
without Bo Eiclinsky, who learned that he 
had been pitching for a month w ilh a cracked 
rib. The Phillies survived. Johnny Catlison 
and Frank Thomas supplied the clutch hits. 
Chris Short and Ray Herbert supplied the 
pitching. And Dick Stuart supplied the field- 
ing! Stuart once hurled himself at first base 
and tagged the bag with his bare hand for 
the third out that saved two runs, new 
YORK (0-7) extended its winicss streak to 10, 
losing to Juan Marichal of the Giants and 
to Sandy Koufax and Don Drysdalc of the 
Dodgers, .san irancisco (4-2) was buoyed 
by three Willie Mays homers, depressed by 
news that Orlando Cepeda still could not 
play.Vocalist-Outficldcr Lee Mayc of slump- 
ing HOUSTON (0-6) sang the blues after turn- 
ing an easy fly into an error that cost a game. 
Manager Bobby Bragan likened his mil- 
WAUKf.r. (5-1 ) sluggers to the 1927 Yankees, 
and his players had 1 1 homers and 34 runs 
during the week to support his argument. 
ST. LOUIS (2-5) Manager Red Schocndiensi 
complained about home runs. His pitchers al- 
lowed 69 in the first 55 games, a record- 
breaking pace. Only one Cincinnati (4- .3) 
starter lasted longer than 5 I /3 innings, ami 
only good relief work by Joe Nuxhall and 
Billy McCooI kept the Reds in third place. 
Commenting on the Cubs' 4- 1 3 slump, Ron 
Santo of CHICAGO (3-4) said, "It's making 
a man out of me." 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

n.fvtLAND (4-4) Managei Birdie Tebbetis 
had something up his sleeve or, rather, up the 
sleeve of Minnesota Pitcher Jim Kaat. In the 
ninth inning of a game he was losing 1-0, 
Tebbetts protested successfully to the um- 
pires that Kant had a distracting and illegal 
hole ill the .sleeve of his sweat shirt. The game 
was held up while the shirt was trimmed 
above the hole. Kaat then walked Rocky 
Colavito, gave up a home run to Max Alvis 
and lo.st 2-1 "The thing I like about this 
club is its iiuict confidence," said Tebbetts, 
after taking three of four games from the 
first-place Twins, Then his Indians lost three 
in a row to last-place Kansas ciiy (4-3). 
During the week the A's got complete-game 
wins from John O'Donoghuc, Fred Talbot 
(a shutout against the Indians) and Roland 
Sheldon. They alsogot a key bunt and a home 
run from Jim Landis in their most success- 
ful week of the season. "The breaks are start- 
ing to go our way," said Nfw york (4-2) 


Manager Johnny Keane. "Now I believe 
we're ready to make our move." The Yan- 
kees made a few moves around the Newark 
airport while waiting for a flight and wound 
up with S750 in fines for whistling, drinking 
and wounding the Yankee image. Dean 
Chance of los ASGii ts (2-4) was found to 
be suffering from a "tremendous" abscess. 
Aficr his sixth poor performance in a row. 
Chance was sent to the doctor for treatment, 
then to the bullpen for recuperation, boseon 
(1 6) Pitcher Jerry Siephen.son complained of 
a sore arm, but when Manager Billy Herman 
saw the Lardneresque Stephenson piek up a 
stray bull in practice and throw it more than 
400 feet on the fly he began to wonder. 
Used in relief, Stephenson pitched well. Few 
other Sox pitchers did. however, and that, 
coupled with a .216 team baiting average, 
cost the Red Sox. Wally Bunker of bai ii- 
MORt (4-2) had an 8.68 F.RA before being 
given a shot of cortisone. Then he pitched 
31 I j3 innings and compiled an 0,57 FRA. 
After being felled by a drive off the bat of 
Don Lock. Washington (3-4) Manager Gil 
Hodges said, "That's the hardest he's hit a 
ball all year." Lock hit a grand-slam homer 
that night, another homer the next day. Chi- 
cago (6-2) Manager AI Lopez was angry for 
a time with a few of his players. Bui after his 
club won four of five games he was all smiles 
again, minnesoia (3-5) won a doubleheadcr 
from the Tigers when Jimmie Hall hit a lOih- 
inning sucrificc fly in one game and a 12th- 
inning triple in the other, oltroie (4-3) got 
solid hitting from Al Kalinc and Willie Hor- 
ton, and thinking ManagerCharIcy Drcs.scn 
must have thought of something, because 
the Tigers won a Sund.ay game after 1(1 
Sabbaih losses in a row. 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 



Bill Mnzeroski 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


BASESALL -ARiZONA STATE dcfeaied Ohio 
Sisic 2-1 in Ihe finals of ihe Coiiege World Senes 
in Omaha (o win Ihc nalional litlc. The Sun Devils 
5.V 8 for the season, an NCAA record for victo* 
ries— got iheir runs when Rick Monday (No- 1 se- 
Icciion in professional baseball's free-ascni drafO 
hit a homer in the lirsl inning and .Sal Bando scored 
on a sacrifice fly afier tripling in the sixth. Bando. a 
third baseman who hit .480 and set series records 
for total bases, runs and hits, edged Ohio State's 
sophomore right-hander. Sieve Arlin. for the Most 
Valuable Player award. Arlin won a l$-mning 1-4 
game auinst Washington State (20 strikeouts. 3 hits 
allowed) and struck out 29 m 26^ innings in the 
tournament (2-0. 1.03 ERA). 


BOATING — Skillful Spinnaker handling over ihc last 
300 yards of the concluding race for the 5.5-melcr 
world championship in Naples Bay enabled Olym- 
pic Star class gold medalist AGOSTINO STRAU- 
Ll NO of Italy to overtake Australia's leading .T<ii/fA- 
ern iross, skippered by Norman Booth, and gain 
the title by seven points. C'omp/rr I . sailed by Gard- 
ner Co* of Vil/anosa, Pa., finished third overall in 


KIALOA II. 3ohn B. Kilroy's 73-fool aluminum 
ocean racer (SI. f-cb. 3. I9M). won the California 
Cup m a series of three races off l.os Angeles against 
Cotumhia, the victorious 1958 America’s Cup 12- 
meier sloop. 


CREW -Philadelphia’s VESPER crew handily de- 
fculcd CorncH's baslern sprint lightweight cham- 
pion shell by four lengths to win the senior cighl- 
otred title at Ihc American Henley Regatta in 
Worcester. Mass. 


GOLF— Britain's MIKE BONALLACK. 30. won his 
second British Amateur title (ihe other came in 1961 1 
by edging 19-year-oId Clive Clark 2 and I on the 
Welsh seaside course of Royal Porlhcawi. 

DAN SIKFii of Jacksonville, whose best previous 
finish Ibis year was a second in ihe l.os Angeles Open, 
sank a 35-rool pull on Ihc final hole for a birdic to 
win the SI 35.000 Cleveland Open. Sikes, who col- 
lected S2S.OOO and jumped from 12lh place to third 
in official earnings, finished at 272. a stroke ahead 
of defending champion Tony Lema. 

HARNESS RAGfNG -SPEEDV COUNT (552.10). 
guided by Hilly Haughton. pulled away to an early 
lead and held on to wm by lhrcc-t|uaricrs of a length 
over Dig John in the S25.000 Rodney Mile at Roove- 
vcll Raceway. Ralph Baldwin's Speedy Scot. Ihe 
overwhelming favorite, broke stride and linishcd 
last in the six-horve held, while Ayres, the 1964 trip- 
le crown Winner and second choice, came in HAh. 

HORSE RACING -Mrs. Wallace Gilroy's MAR- 
SHUA (S7.60), a daughter of Nishua. led all Ihe 
way under Jockey Ray Broussard to easily win Ihe 


I Vi -mite, SI 29,500 Coaching Club American Oaks, 
the third leg of New York's Triple Crown for Pillics, 
at Aqueduct by 2V^ lengths over W'hal A Treat. Cor- 
dially and Ground Control, the winners of the first 
two pans of Ihe filly senes, finished fourth and sixth, 
respectively. 

MOTOR SPORTS— The 279.7-milc Belgian Grand 
Prix at hrancorchamps was taken by Indy winner 
Jl M CLARK of Scotland, when he drove his green 
Lotus around a shower-slippery track at an average 
speed of 117.159 and finished more than a minute 
ahead of Britain's Jackie Sic wart in a BRM. 


TENNIS -The two top-ranked U.S. players. DEN- 

MS Ralston of Bakersfield, Calif, and NAN- 
CY RICHEY of Dallas, .swept jhe Wcsi ofEngland 
singles finals m Bristol. Ralston pul down Clark 
Graebncr of Bcachwood. Ohio 6^2, 6-2 in a 35- 
mmuic maich, hut Miss Richey needed more than 
an hour to defeat Britain's Elizabeth Siarkie7-5, 6-2. 


SOUTH AI-'RiCA upset Great Britain 3-2 in the 
Davis Cup Luropean Zone ituartcr-finals. marking 
the first lime in IS years (hat England has failed 
to survive (he early cup round. In another upset 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA defeated Italy 3-2 10 move 
into the European Zone vcmifinals. 


TRACK G FiELO— Toronto's BILL CROTHFRS, 
who had lost to lYlcr Snell of New Zealand m all 
four of their previous races, finally beat Snell by 
two yards <l;48.4) in the 880 at an international 
meet in Toronto {pagr 26). Australia's RON 
C LARKE. whoa week earlier had broken his world 
record for three miles { 1 3:(X).4). ran Ihe second fastest 
race for that distarKC witha 1 3:03.4. Clarke beat Ron 
Ljmeu of Los Angeles 6) 50 yards, but Lameu's 
clocking of 13:11.4 set an American record. JIM 
GRELLB of Portland. Ore. easily won the mile in 
3:58.3. HARRY JERO.ME of Vancouver defeated 
Mcl Pender of Atlanta by a yard in the KXLyard 
dash (9.3) and OLLAN CASSELL of Nutley. N.J. 
upset world-record-holder Adolph {Hummer of Al- 
buquerque in the 440 (47.2). 


France's MICHEL JaZY. 29. lowered the world 
record for the mile to 3:53.6 with a well-paced run 
in Rennes that shaved .5 of a second from Peter 
Snell's seven-month-old mark of 3:54.1. Within 
Ihe week 3azy also broke the European record for 
(he 5.000-nie(er run (wi%nr, with clockings of f. 1:34, 4 
and 13:29. plus the three-mile, with a 13:05.6. 


Britain's ALAN SIMPSON, who plans to race Peter 
Snell m the mile at (he fast John E. Kennedy track in 
Dublin on July 5. set a Uniish mark for the dis- 
tance with a 3:56.6 at London's White City Stadium. 


In Ihe U.S. Track and Field Federation meet at 
Bakersfield. Calif.. BOB DAY. a UCLA junior, 
broke the collegiate mile record wiih> 3:56.4 clock- 
ing, half a second belter than the mark set by Tom 
O'Hara of Loyola of Chicago two years ago. 


SAN DIF.GO STATE, with winners in four events, 
gathered 67 points to take Ihe NCAA college-divi- 
sion championships in Long Beach. Calif. North Car- 
olina College's extraordinary two-man entry of 
EDWIN ROBERTS and NORM TATE finished 
fourth with 44 points and missed by only two points 
from being the runner-up in a championship meet 
for the second week in a row (seven days earlier 
Ihe two scored 40 points in (he NAIA champion- 
ships). Tate won the broad jump (24 feet 10 inches) 
and the hop. step and jump (SI feet 7V^ inches), 
and finished fourth in the 220 and fifth in (he 100. 
Roberts look the 220 (20.6) and came in second to 
Fresno Slate's DARTL NEWMAN (9.5) in the 100. 
JIM KEMP of Kentucky State equaled the best 440 
lime of the year with a meet record 46.1. 

The 24-ycar-oId Japanese winner of the 1965 Boston 
Marathon, Mono Shigcniatvu, posted the fastest 
lime ever for the 26-mi1c. 385-yard distance whei, he 
ran it in 2 hours 12 minutes in the London Poly- 
technic Marathon. While no official records are kept 
for the event because the terrain vanes at each locate, 
Shigcmatsu's lime was 1 1.2 seconds failer than (he 
previous bevi- Abcbe Bikila's Tokyo Olympic vie- 


WRESTLING— A rcviialircd U S.S.R. team, making a 
comeback from a lone victory m the Tokyo Olym- 
pics. swept all bui one of the inles in the Greco- 
Ronian world championships in Tampere, Finland. 


MILEPOSTS TRADFD: RON STEWART, the To- 
ronto Maple leafs' durable center for 13 seasons, 
to Ihe Boston Brums lor Deicnxcmaii Pal Stapleton 
plus Forwards Orland Kuricnbuch and Andy He- 
benlon. 


TRADLD; GARY LOWE, a defensive back with 
the Detroit Lions for nine seasons, to (he Minne- 
sota Vikings, for an undisclosed draft choice. 
RFl IRED: JACQUES PLANTE, 36. the brilliant 
and often tempestuous goalie who was the NHL's 
most valuable player in 1962. Plante introduced 
Ihe face mask to hockey, helped the .Montreal Ca- 
nadiens to a record siring of five Stanley Cups and 
won the Vezina Trophy as the lowcvl-wored-upon 
goalie six times, lie began his career with (he Ca- 
nadiens in 1952 and spent (he last two seasons with 
the New York Rangers. 

.MISSING: Former NBA basketball player PHIL 
JORDAN. 31. a 6-foot-IO center who played with 
New York. Detroit, Cincinnati and St. Louis (1956- 
64). when a homemade raft broke up while he and 
three others were pr.sclicmg for a cam.-nunily race 
on the Puyallup River near Tacoma. Wash. 


DIED; GENE BRITO. 39. former defensive end for 
the Los Angeles Rams and Washington Redskins, 
after a four-year fight against paralysis, in Duarte. 
Calif. Brito played m the NFL 10 years (1951-60) 
and was named to (he All-Pro team five limes. From 
1951 through 1958 he played 84 consecutive games 
with the Redskins. 


CREDITS 

4 — NyPeslii'. 20,21 — AP I2I,UPI.AP 22,23— UPl 121. 
cen'er. Ooi v Newj, AP: 24-UPl. AP. 25 — (JPt. 
OofyNew} 26— )t#yitone 27 — Joafi Dieie 34,35 
-Tony Toimie 42-Po«i Welle-. 49-$hel He- 
iho-n-BIflcl $10' 60- He-b Schoilmon. 66— le.9fi 
N. Oiienbu'oer. 61 -AP: B2-Ayeoek Brown, Nolt- 
cl'OVon.Wos'ipngton Post. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


LARRY DOUGLAS, 10, 

f a fourth-grader run- 
ning on Ihc fifth-grade 
track team of ihc Dyess 
Air Force Base F.lcmcn- 
tary School of Abi- 
lene. Texas, set a city 
AAA record for (he 
lOO-yard dash of 12.3. 
He also anchored (he 
winning shuttle and 
44()-yard relay (cams. 



RAY GLINSKY, 22. a 
senior at the University 
of Akron and a leitcr- 
man in baseball and 
football all four years, 
finished the season with 
an 0.38 ERA. the best 
among the country's 
college pitchers. Glin- 
sky (8-2) allowed 10 
runs in 72 innings and 
struck out 79. 



MARCELLE AIKEN, 45. 
of SpringHcld. Mass., 
who started bowling 16 
years ago on a date, 
won the women's world 
singles ca nd lep j n 
championship in Ban- 
gor. Me. with a score of 
1,199 pins. Mrs. Aiken 
also gained Ihe wom- 
en’s world overall title 
for Che third (imc. 

JOSEPH JANSSEN of 
Boca Raton. Fla., cap- 
tain of (he Atlantic 
City Tuna Club, boated 
a 522-pound marlin on 
130-pound test line olT 
Hatteras, N.C., on the 
first day of the storm- 
iiticrruptcd Interna- 
tional Blue Marlin 
Tournament to win his 
second title in a row. 



FRED BRAND jR.. 3 

55-year-old I'litsburgh 
insurance salesman, 
stroked a two-round 
148 to win the U.S. 
Seniors Golf Associ- 
ation Championship in 
Rye. N.Y. Brand's 
last major trophy was 
Ihc Western Pennsyl- 
vania Amateur title 24 
years ago. 

VIOVUOS CELTNIEKS. 
a recent graduate of 
American University in 
Washington, collected 
letters in five sports 
during his senior year 
— cross-country, crew, 
soccer, wrestling and 
track — and was se- 
lected the most valua- 
ble in both soccer and 
cross-country. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


YANKEE DIVISION 

Sirs: 

I like your magazine very much, except 
for the fact that your predictions are too 
premature. Take, for example, the Chicago 
White Sox. When the Sox eked out two of 
three games from the "third division" Yan- 
kees you named them as the team to beat 
and did your best to minimi7c the import- 
ance of the game the Yanks won (A Diifer- 
eni Kim! of Season. June 7). 

A week later the high-flying Sox came into 
town ready for action, and what happens? 
They get clobbered. In the first game Bill 
Stafford shuts them out for 10 innings. Al- 
though the Yanks lo.st in the 15th, his per- 
formance w as of tremendous importance. In 
the second game the Yankees won 4-3. The 
third and fourth games weren't even games. 
The "weak" Yankee staff allowed the Sox 
six runs (one unearned) in 43 innings. The 
Yanks got 22 runs off "the best staff in 
baseball." Now' who's the team to beat? 

JotL AULtN 

New Orleans 
Sirs; 

You people should put Mr. Lope/ of the 
White Sox on your staff. He. at least, will 
admit that the Yankees arc not dead. I think 
Ford, Mantle and Co. proved that in New 
York a couple of weekends ago. Nice try. 
guys, but it will take more than an article 
in Sports Ilh-stratio to keep the Bombers 
down. 

Bill Mii 1 1 k 

Annapolis, Md. 

• For further discussion of the Yankees, 
see page 20, — ED. 

LOW BRIDGE 

Sirs: 

Being a student of bridge and a once- 
frequeni iour».imcni player. J wa.s not ap- 
palled by the revelations of Buenos Aires 
(Four-Jinger Exercise. June 7). The fact that 
a personal idol. Mr. Terence Reese, was in- 
volved, is another matter. 

Would an accusation of this sort be made 
in an international situation unless positive 
evidence were available? Mr. Reese's denial 
is, naturally, his only course of action. An 
admission of guilt on his part would consti- 
tute economic suicide as a bridge teacher 
and author. 

Rodlri L. Brim, M.D. 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

Bridge players seldom have idols, but if 
I had one it would certainly be Terence 
Reese. No matter what he did— play, write, 
edit, commentate — it had a certain amount 


ofcIa.ss and style. And now this. Say it ain't 
so. Terence. 

J. D. Mleiian 

Allison Park. Pa. 

ROUND TWO 

Sirs: 

Thank you very much for the wondcrtiil 
coverage of the Clay-Liston tight (June 7). 
I thoroughly enjoyed the articles by Tex 
Manic and Jim Murray. 

I was especially pleased (hat someone 
tried to report the match as he saw it and 
didn't try to do a lot of second-guessing. 
The reason for all the protest was the sup- 
posed invincibility of Liston. Let's face it. 
he was a slow and plodding tighter, and 
Floyd Patterson, although a nice guy, was 
dumb (at least in those two fights). 

Come on, let's give credit where it's due. 
Cassius Clay fought two darn good fights, 
Ei> Mulick 

Lansing, Mich. 

Sirs: 

May I congratulate SI and Tex Manic on 
exceptional coverage of the Clay-Liston 
light? I was one of the fortunate ones to see 
the "punch." as I had a lOth-row seat. But, 
try as I might. 1 could not convince anyone 
else of what you finally proved in your ex- 
cellent sequence of photos. 

RirHAKD Oransky 

Portland, Me. 

Sirs: 

Jim Murray's appraisal of the Clay-Liston 
debacle ( The Drubbing. June 7) is spicy and 
in keeping with his highly entertaining man- 
ner of reporting sports events. Murray could 
have mentioned the fact that Liston lost the 
Miami event silling down, the Lewiston 
affair on his buck, and the only new way he 
can lo-se a big match— assuming he ever gets 
another chance — is to fail to show up. 

Wadt H. Ramsey 

El Centro, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Jack Dempsey, in 81 matches, won 4';) by 
knockouts. Gene Tunney, in 76 matches, 
lost only once. Joe Louis successfully de- 
fended his title seven times in one year, win- 
ning ail but one by knockouts and fighting 
a total of 55 rounds. We have seen seven 
rounds of Muhammad All m two years, and 
(hose rounds have left many unanswered 
questions. Yet Tex Maulc states. "Clay may 
be now — and certainly can be in time — the 
best heavyweight ever." With that statement 
he throws sportsmanship and hard work 
right out the window. 

Clarke ScHArzLE 

Boonville, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Never before in the history of sport have 
so many paid so much for so little. 

The recent one-act play involving Sonny 
Liston and Cassius Clay has discouraged 
this faithful fan from ever again spending 
money to sec a heavyweight championship 
fight. 

When we buy a ticket to an Eagles game 
we are promised 60 minutes of football, no 
matter what: the quality may vary but the 
quantity is certain. Win or lose, racehorses 
are expected to go the route. Boxing guaran- 
tees only that the principals will appear in 
the ring and will stay there for at least 10 
seconds after the opening bell. Floyd Pat- 
terson lingered for some two minutes in his 
first fight w ith Liston and made more money 
than the average workingman docs in a life- 
time. Yet I submit to you, he did not "earn" 
it. He did the same thing on the second 
casion, and we paid him again. Liston ciulcd 
his maiden alfair with Clay in a somewhat 
more wakeful posture (sitting), and he re- 
mained in the ring for a respectable time. 
But even this dubious impiovcment was 
short-lived. On the night of May 25 Liston 
made the ticket-buying public look more 
foolish than Patterson hud at his worst. 

Let me urge that this folly end here by 
making one very practical proposal: a losing 
boxer w ho docs not finish a bviui should be 
paid only for the rounds he has fought in, 
i.e.. he should receive but a fraction of the 
normal purse. The fraction should be based 
on the round when the fight actually ended 
(numerator) over the projected term of^lhe 
fight (denominator). For example, Liston 
would tie thus entitled to only 'ii of the 
purse he W'ill in fact receive. Vkho can say 
he earned more? 

TtRRV McGinmty 

Ycadon, Pa. 

Sirs: 

I feel that one-round world heavyweight 
championship fights arc unfair, not only to 
boxing patrons, but to the participants as 
well, t would like to suggest the possibility 
that, during the early stages of a fight of 
such importance, following many months 
of arduous training and anticipation, (he 
fighters ntay be so overcome with emotion 
that they arc near the point of collapse and 
that, under such conditions, just a light lap 
to the jaw would be sufticieni to drop them 
to the floor. Perhaps a medical study might 
verify this hypothesis and, if so. the boxing 
officials should be urged to consider means 
to reduce the probability of a knockout un- 
til the boxers have hud sufficient time to 
work through this initial emotional slate. 
One suggestion which comes immediately to 
mind is that during the first two or three 
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rounds the boxers be required to wear heavy 
gloves and .or headgear and then, later, 
switch to the usual cluimpi»>nship gloves. 

H- Snvoi r 

SlsKkton, Calif. 

COACH'S COACH 

Sirs: 

It was with a great deal of interest that 
1 read your recent article on the life and 
limes of Arnold (Red) Auerbach, coach of 
the liosion Celitcs baskeiball team (/Viei 
AH Bon H hen Ri’t! Siis Dowti. .April .S), 
However, it <Kcurs to me (hat your readers 
might also be interested in a few additional 
Comments about Red from his high school 
basketball coach. 

I should say first that Red needed very 
little coaching. He w as bred in the Williams- 
burg section of Brooklyn, which was then a 
hotbed of basketball, and thus became a 
keen student of the finer points of the game. 

In those early days as coach at Brooklyn's 
tastern District High Schsvol (about 900 
boys) my main concern was coaching track 
daily in the gvm, while the basketball team, 
such as it was. more or less coached itself. 
It was not until the early 19.10s. when Red 
was there, that I started coaching basketball 
with a great deal of enthusiasm— as any 
new teacher ws)uld. 

Auerbach and I began to discuss basket- 
ball every day in order to improve our lot. 
It is my recollection that wc were the first 
team in Brooklyn to use ii roving-/onc de- 
fense. It started as a 2 1 2 and shifted with 
the olVensc planned by our opponents, By 
then Arnold was the center of our 7one, 
and I give him full credit for planning 
the play as the game progressed- Red was 
a great feeder, a good shot and was great 
at the legal hlwk— either with or with- 
out the ball. He had great maneuverability 
and was usually several thoughts ahead of 
his opponent. We look advantage of our 
small court, and we were soon beating Boys' 
High School, Thomas Jefferson High School 
and finishing near the lop every year. 

Prior to this lime my boys had never re- 
ceived athletic scholarships to colleges, since 
few colleges had even heard of us. VViih the 
advent of Auerbach and belter teams. I was 
able to gel some of our players to LEU. 
Si. Francis, NYU. and Red to Seth Low 
Junior College, at the time coached by Gor- 
don Ridings, f rom Seth Low, Red went to 
George Washington University where Bill 
Reinhart was coaching. Now I get a terrific 
kick out of watching Red on TV as he 
Coaches the Celtics. 

I had to retire five years ago when arthritis 
caught up with me. and 1 gel around very 
little nowadays. 1 only regret that I've lost 
all contact with my players, and I some- 
times w onder whether it w as worth the effort. 

Sam Mason 

Bogota, N-J. 
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YESTERDAY 


O ne of summer's sporting wonders in 
New' England and eastern Canada 
in the 1920s and early 1930s was the 
appearance and performance of Lizzie 
Murphy as first haseman on men's base- 
ball teams barnstorming the region. 

Early in her life and profession Liz/ie 
put aside her Christian name of Eliza- 
beth and was billed variously as "Spike" 
Murphy, "the best woman baseball play- 
er in the country." "The Queen of Base- 
ball,” or, simply and as she preferred it, 
just "Lizzie." That was the name she 
had emblazoned in large letters on the 
blouse of her singular louring uniform. 
The name of the team, whatever it hap- 
pened to be. wos of less interest to the 
public than her own. When at business, 
Lizzie wore her reddish-blonde hair 
wound tightly around her head and 
lucked up under her peaked cap. She 
was a tallish. tomboyish 5 feet 6 inches 
tall, and her playing weight was 120 
pounds. In the field she chattered con- 
stantly in the fashion of ballplayers who 
possessed the old vinegar. 

Only her fame and the name on her 
blouse, rather than a mincing, feminine 
approach to the game's demands, .set 
Lizzie apart from her teammates. Lizzie 
could field, throw and run with any 
man among them. Her only shortcoming 
was a perhaps understandable lack of 
power with the bat. 

At first, when Lizzie started barn- 
storming New England with Eddie 
Carr's All-Stars of Bosion in the early 
’20s, the ever present wowsers protested 
Manager Carr's exploiting u woman in 
such fashion. Carr did not check his 
swing in replying. 

"She swells attendance, and she’s 
worth every cent I pay her," Carr said. 
"But most important, she produces the 
goods and, all in all. she's a real player 
and a good fellow,” "No ball is too hard 
for her to scoop out of the dirt, and 
when it comes to batting, she packs a 
mean wagon tongue." 

Back where Lizzie came from — War- 
ren. R.I., a small town on the eastern 
shore of Narragansett Bay — there was 
no quarrel with these ultimates of Carr's, 
except he didn’t go far enough. Warren 
felt that Lizzie was all of them and more 
- a veritable female Frank Mcrriwell. 

Her older and only brother, Henry, 
to this day claims that no boy Lizzie's 
age on the east shore could keep up with 


Queen Lizzie 
Piays 
First Base 

by JOHN HANLON 


her on ice skates. She also was an ex- 
cellent swimmer. Her background was 
French on her mother’s side, and she 
spoke the language fluently — if Canadi- 
an-style. (Once in a game in Canada. 
Lizzie overheard the opposition's first- 
base coach unsuspectingly giving the 
steal signal in French. Lizzie called time, 
set up a code with her catcher and flashed 
it each time a runner was to be sent 
down. "Nailed five of them that way,” 
she said proudly.) 

Lizzie also won local renown as a 
long-distance runner, dabbled in soccer 
and was proficient on the \iolin. But her 
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preoccupation, hobby and passion re- 
mained baseball. Brother Henry started 
her at it. playing catch. Her mother 
fretted about it and her father, a mill- 
worker and baseball player himself, en- 
couraged Lizzie, thinking it a tomboy's 
interest that would pass. He underes- 
timated his Lizzie. 

"When 1 was at an age when kids 
threw stones at cats and hens.” Lizzie 
said, recalling once her indoctrination 
into the sport, "1 guess I hit the mark as 
often as any of the boys. When 1 got a 
little older, 1 would join the boys playing 
one o' cat.” 

Around the age of 12 she was put to 
work in one of Warren’s then flourishing 
woolen mills. 

"But I was always dreaming of the 
outdoors and baseball." Lizzie said of 
her time before the looms. "Even then, 
when I was too small to play. I used to 
beg the boys to let me carry the bats. 
Finally, 1 was allowed to join the team 
for only one reason: 1 used to ‘stear 
my father's gloves and bats and bring 
them along, so 1 was a valuable asset 
to them when 1 could furnish some of 
the equipment.” 

Almost from the start Lizzie’s per- 
formance in the scrub games was so 
good that she soon was the premiere 
choice of the team captain with first 
picks. By the age of 15, she was playing 
with such amateur clubs as the Warren 
Silk Hats and the Warren Baseball Club 
and was on her way. 

There was one hesitancy along about 
the age of 18. Lizzie came to the familiar 
crossroad reached by most athletically 
able young ladies; the lime when they 
must decide whether to continue at 
games or become proper girls. 

"I about decided that baseball wasn’t 
a game for a girl and that I'd quit,” 
Lizzie said, shortly after facing that crit- 
ical junction. "But then I went to look 
at one of the games. It just made me 
crazy to take a turn at the bat and line 
one out." 

The verdict was for baseball, and 
thereafter her career went along full 
lilt, starting on a paid professional basis 
on a Warren semipro team. Starting, 
that is. after a significant one-game 
delay. 

In Lizzie's first appearance with that 
particular team the customary hat was 
passed among the spectators, and the 
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Queen Lizzie co„iiaurd 

rather large sum of S85 was returned. 
Not without cause. Li7.7ie felt her pres- 
ence had contributed to both the atten- 
dance and the contributions. However, 
so the talc goes, when it came time to 
divvy the pot. Lizzie was somehow 
■'overlooked*' and received nothing. 

The team manager, though, was suf- 
ficiently aware of Lizzie’s impact to re- 
member to book the team into Newport, 
just down the road, for the following 
Saturday. With Lizzie as an attraction 
and all those sailors handy, he ligured 
on a bonanza. 

All week long before the Newport en- 
gagement Lizzie came to practice, tak- 
ing her workout with the team, saying 
nothing about finances. On Saturday 
morning, with interest running high at 
Newport. Lizzie became, without much 
doubt, baseball's first woman holdout. 
She simply told the manager as the club 
gathered for the trip, “No money, no 
Newport." The manager quickly capit- 
ulated for a sum of S5 per game, plus an 
equal share of the collection. 

Lizzie moved into relatively bigger 
money when she joined a team called the 
Providence Independents about 1918 
and began touring southern New Eng- 
land. She made still more money when 
the All-Stars of Boston took her on a 
few years later. 

With the latter club Lizzie made her 
forays into Canada, playing as many as 
I (X) games a season. She never did reveal 
how much money she made, but a por- 
tion of her take came from her practice 
of going into the stands and haw king a 
picture postcard of herself in uniform. 
She once admitted to making S22 from 
bclween-innings work on a crowd of less 
than 1.000 at Worcester, Mass., and al- 
ways said afterward that Worcester was 
just about her favorite town. But she also 
said that from a crowd of 6.500 at Dor- 
chester. Mass., she gleaned less than S50. 
She was inclined to be bitter about 
Dorchester after that. 

Money wasn’t everything with Lizzie. 
She often said later that she considered 
the touring an education and an experi- 
ence. and anything but a chore. 

”1 was always rough and ready, and I 
could take it." she maintained. “1 got in 
shape beating rugs and chopping wood. 
This kept me fit for running the bases 
and driving the ball to the outfield." 

Travciing the countryside with a group 
of young males was never a problem 
cither, she said. "Of course they cursed 
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and swore." she said, “but I didn't mind. 
I knew all the words myself." 

Lizzie considered her competitive peak 
came in a charity game, just a couple of 
innings long, played in Boston between 
the Red Sox and a collection of major 
leaguers going under the working title 
of the American League All-Stars — w ith 
Lizzie Murphy at first base. It was dur- 
ing that con{e.st she displayed the base- 
ball skill of which she was most proud; 
namely, her ability to handle anything 
that came her way. The third baseman 
on her own team that day was the one 
who — for spite, Lizzie always suspected 
— put her quickly to the lest. 

“The first man up hit to him at third.” 
she said, "and he held onto the ball as 
long as he could and then gunned it 
across. What an arm! I fooled him, 
though, and handled the ball easily. He 
went over to our shortstop and said, 
‘She'll do.’ What he didn't know wa.s 
that I liked fast ones better than slow." 

In 1935. at the age of 40. Lizzie put 
aside her uniform, retired to Warren and 
two years later married a nonbaseball 
player. Her husband met an untimely 
death a few years thereafter, and Lizzie 
took to various and modest ways of mak- 
ing a living for herself and her mother. 
She worked at the mills for a time and 
for a number of years went on the oys- 
ter boats then working out of Warren. 
Obviously there was very little money 
around from her baseball days and, per- 
haps partly because of that, she seemed 
to sour on the game in her later years. 

"It’s hard to explain why 1 liked base- 
ball so much." .she once said grumpily 
to a visitor seeking her reminiscences. 
“And the more 1 think about it the less 
I understand the reason." 

She died on April 17. 1964. at the age 
of 70. Occasionally, in her last years, 
someone would try to revive her interest 
in baseball. Once she was asked to take 
part in the dedicatory festivities for a 
Little League, and Lizzie's reply was. "1 
don't want any part of it." Again, some 
friends and admirers planning a testi- 
monial dinner on her behalf thought 
it wise to ask Lizzie whether if so hon- 
ored she would attend. “I would not.” 
she told them firmly. 

She declined, her friends decided, be- 
cause of pride and because she never 
did go much for frivolities. It also might 
have been that at the time they asked 
her she was thinking of that day in 
Dorchester. Mass. end 
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Some martini drinkers 
seem to think so. 

They stubbornly refuse 
to touch a drop of gin that 
isn’t blessed by Noble 
British Birth. 

Whereas, Calvert 
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devotion. 
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choice botanicals from all over the world. 
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We use only fresh, hand-cut lime peel to 
achieve a crisp, subtle flavor. 

And we put our gin through extra distilling 
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martini imaginable. 

We’ll never understand why someone would 
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When there’s something at least as good in 
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